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ARE “RELIGIOUS GARB” DECISIONS CONSTITUTIONAL ? 


BY REV. SIMON FitzSIMONS. 


HE recent decision handed down by the Honora- 
ble Charles R. Skinner, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State of New York, in 
the question of the wearing of the dress proper 
to a religious community by a teacher in the 

public schools of the State, and forbidding the use of such dress 
in the future by the teachers at Lima, New York; is the latest 
of a long series of such decisions. The portion of the decision 
relating to the so-called “ religious garb” reads as follows: 

“Tt is the duty of school authorities to require such teachers 
to discontinue, while in the public school-room, and in the per- 
formance of their duties as school teachers therein, the wearing 
of such garb or dress.” 

Elsewhere the document reads: 

“TI further decide that it is the duty of the respondent 
(the school trustee) herein to require teachers employed by him 
to discontinue in the public school-room or rooms the use of 
the distinguishing dress or garb of any religious order.” 

No statute, no article of the State Constitution, no clause of 
the Constitution of the United States, is cited in explanation or 
justification of such high-handed proceedings. It is but just to 
Mr. Skinner, however, to say that this method of dealing with 
the question did not originate with him. The credit of this 
subtle and ingenious distinction, by which anti-Catholic preju- 
dice was made to triumph over the Constitution as well of New 
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York State as that of the United States, belongs properly to 
the Honorable Andrew S. Draper, who, as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in New York State, unblushingly inaugurated 
this line of policy in his famous decision, No. 3220, rendered 
March 24, 1887, thus establishing the astounding precedent. 
Mr. Skinner has been simply the slavish copyist of Superin- 
tendent Draper—the worthy disciple of so unscrupulous a master. 


REAL AND PHANTOM ISSUES. 


That such decisions have been allowed to stand unchallenged 
by constitutional authority for a period of fifteen years is one 
of those astonishing marvels which are calculated to shake our 
faith, if not in human nature, at least in human intelligence. 
The only possible way in which to explain the existence of such 
a phenomenon under a free government is by saying that no 
legal authority competent to deal with the question has given 
it any attention. Only in this way can we. understand how 
grave questions involving constitutional rights—rights of whole 
classes. of citizens—could be left to the adjudication of clerks 
and pettifoggers, and how the Constitution could be handed 
over for interpretation to men who never read a page in Kent 
er Blackstone. At the hands of such judges nothing was easier 
than to raise clouds of constitutional dust, and in the blinding 
eonfusion to create a false issue. It must be confessed they 
made the most of their opportunities. Intentionally, or unin- 
tentionally, the superintendents of public instruction have ex- 
eluded from consideration the real question at issue by raising 
a phantom one; and it is remarkable’ how successful they 
have been in inducing the multitude to follow them. The real 
question, however, is: the individual rights of the citizen as 
guaranteed by the Constitution; the phantom one is: the 
imaginary one of the union of Church and State. The phantom 
has, like all bugaboos, been inflated by imagination and preju- 
dice into startling proportions; the real question has been wholly 
eliminated from the discussion by resolutely ignoring it. Let 
us endeavor to restore each to its proper dimensions. 

The real question at issue, then, in all these decisions is: 
Does a citizen of the United States forfeit all or any of his or 
her constitutional rights or privileges by becoming a member of 
a religious community? In other words: Is a citizen of the 
United States disfranchised for private opinions? Or, to put it 
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still more plainly: Does a religious profession decitizenize an 
American citizen? Or, to come to concrete cases; What rights 
and privileges did the son of the late General Sherman forfeit 
when he made his profession as a member of the Society of 
Jesus? What rights and privileges, retained by her sisters in 
the world, did Miss Catharine Drexel forego when she assumed 
the religious garb of her order and became Sister ? 

The monstrous proposition, that either Father Sherman or 
Sister Drexel has been disfranchised by their action, or that 
either of them is by such act deprived of rights which they 
possessed while living in the world, or which their brothers or 
sisters now living in the world still retain, is too subversive of 
human liberty to be even mooted in a country in which one of 
the fundamental principles of government is, that all its citizens 
are equal before the law. The bulwarks of the rights of the 
individual citizen, both in State and Nation, are too strong to 
be demolished by the mere zpse dixit of a state superintendent 
of public instruction; the guarantees of freedom both in State 
and Nation are too numerous and too explicit to be set aside 
by a verdict based wholly on religious prejudice. 


PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


And first let us consider the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Article XIV., Sec. 1, of the Amendments to this Constitution 
declares that “No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

Here the language is plain and unmistakable. The citizens 
of the United States are protected against such legislation by 
the different States as might be detrimental to their freedom, 
their rights, and their privileges; and where such laws are in 
existence they must not, according to the provisions of this ar- 
ticle, be enforced. Now, in the State of New York there is no 
law which conflicts with this article of the amended United 
States Constitution, and in the various decisions of Messrs. 
Draper and Skinner these functionaries fail to cite any such law. 
At best they merely attempt to interpret a law—falsely, as we 
shall see later—to cover the case. But even supposing such a 
law existed in New York State, it is quite evident that, inas- 
much as it undertook to abridge the privileges of individual 
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citizens, it would be on that point unconstitutional; and it is 
likewise evident that the enforcement of such a law—supposing 
its existence—by a superintendent of public instruction would 
be also unconstitutional. .What then, when it is a mere under- 
taking to enforce a law which exists only in imagination, or 
which at best can be only a misinterpretation of an existing 
law ventured at haphazard? If the law and its enforcement 
would be unconstitutional, surely the enforcement of an imagin- 
ary unconstitutional law cannot be constitutional. 

And if. we ask what are these privileges against which legis- 
lation by the various States would be unconstitutional? The 
famous commentator on the Constitution, Judge Story, will an- 
swer for us by saying that he has no hesitation in interpreting 
them to mean “those privileges and immunities which are in 
their nature fundamental; which belong to the citizens of all 
free governments.” Chief among the privileges of the citizens 
of all governments which deserve to be called free is the right 
to hold public office, and even the right to participate in the 
work of government. These privileges, then, are the inalienable 
rights of the individual citizen, and can be forfeited only by 
crime, and no State can confer on even a superintendent of 
public instruction the power to annul these rights and privi- 
leges. 


NO RELIGIOUS TEST REQUIRED. 


Again, Article VI., Sec. 3, of the United States Constitution 
declares that “No religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification for any office or public trust under the United 
States.” . 

The language in which this article is couched is very 
plain and very comprehensive. No religious test is to be re- 
quired for the holding of any office; that is, there must be no 
religious test either positive or negative; no test, whether 
applied directly or indirectly. The Constitution cannot merely 
mean that it must not be required that a person belong to a 
particular creed in order to be eligible to or qualified for office. 
It does and must mean the converse and complement of this as 
well; namely, that an aspirant to any office cannot be excluded 
from such office by reason of adherence to any particular creed 
or denomination, or because of a lack of such creed or religious 
belief. In other words, it means that all such offices are open 
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to persons of any creed or of no creed. This no one will deny. 
Now, it is precisely here that the decisions of Messrs. Skinner 
and Draper are in direct and flagrant violation of the Constitu- 
tion. It is admitted on all sides that the office of teacher in 
the public schools is a public office. The Constitution expressly 
declares that there shall be “no religious test” for that office. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, however, expressly 
declares that there shall be a “ religious test,” and declares the 
applicant for office disqualified unless the ‘‘religious test’’ re- 
quired by him is satisfactorily complied with. In his Lima 
decision Mr. Skinner unhesitatingly states that the reason of the 
exclusion of certain teachers is precisely because they do not 
meet the requirements of this “ religious test,” which the Con- 
stitution says must not be applied. He declares the significance 
of the “religious garb” to be “for the purpose of indicating 
membership in that denomination” marked by this distinctive 
garb; and then he proceeds to say that “It is the duty of 
school authorities to require such teachers to discontinue, while 
in the public school-room, and in the petformance of their 
duties as school teachers therein, the wearing of such garb or 
dress.” That is to say, the wearer of a religious garb, in order 
to hold the office of teacher in a public school, must, during 
the time of his or her discharge of the duties of that office, 
cease to be a member of that religious body or community; 
the Constitution of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


THE CONSTITUTION THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND. 


In yet a third way do the arbitrary rulings of superinten- 
dents of public instruction conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. Article VI., Sec. 2, of this Constitution de- 
clares: ‘‘ This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, . . . shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Now, according to the articles of the United States Consti- 
tion just quoted, viz., first, that no State shall make or enforce 
any law abridging the privileges of citizens of the United 
States; and second, that no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification for any office; the decisions of Messrs. Skin- 
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ner and Draper are in direct violation of this Constitution, in- 
asmuch as they undertake to abridge the privileges of citizens 
and apply a religious test for office; and since these decisions 
have in every instance been rigidly enforced, it follows that by 
the enforcement of them, as well as by the decisions themselves, 
there has been also a direct violation of the provision of the 
Constitution in Article VI. For although a superintendent of 
public instruction may not be a judge in the legal sense of the 
term, nevertheless since such superintendents undertake to ex- 
pound the law, and even the Constitution, they must in so far 
be regarded as judges, and consequently bound by judges’ limi- 
tations. Otherwise we would have the abnormal condition of 
an ordinary citizen clothed with powers which enabled him to 
defy the Constitution, and enabling him to render decisions im- 
possible to judges in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 


EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW FOR ALL. 


There is even yet a fourth way in which these preposterous 
rulings of school @uthorities violate the United States Constitu- 
tion. Article XIV., Sec. 1, above quoted, further says: “Nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within . 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

While this amendment was made to protect the rights of 
the emancipated slaves, it has also a general application to the 
community at large, and safeguards the rights of each and 
every citizen. For it must not be forgotten that every en- 
croachment on the rights and liberties of the citizen is nothing 
more than a step towards slavery. It matters not whether the 
color be white, or black, or red; or the race be Caucasian, or 
Mongolian, or Ethiopian. A white man in chains is a slave 
just as much as the plantation negro. On this point Judge 
Story is clear and worthy of attention. He goes into class dis- 
tinctions which bring this ‘clause of the Constitution very close 
to the question here under consideration. He says: ‘ But 
though there may be discriminations between classes of persons 
where reasons exist which make them necessary or advisable, 
there can be none based on grounds purely arbitrary. The law, 
for instance, may, with manifest propriety, establish the age of 
majority, and declare that such as have not reached it shall be 
incapable of entering into contracts; but no one would under- 
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take to defend upon constitutional grounds an enactment that, 
of persons reaching that age, those possessing certain physical 
characteristics, 7x no way affecting their capacity or fitness for 
general business, or impairing their usefulness as citizens, should 
remain in a condition of permanent disability. Such an enact- 
ment would assail the very foundations of a government whose 
fundamental idea is the equality of its citizens.” The deci- 
sions of the superintendents of public instruction make invidious 
“discriminations between classes of persons,” and base them 
“on grounds which are purely arbitrary.” These rulings are 
equivalent to an énactment “that persons possessing certain 
characteristics, in no way impairing their usefulness as citizens, 
must remain in a condition of permanent disability.” Hence 
these decisions “ assail the very foundations” of the government, 
which declares that all its citizens are equal before the law. 
Judge Story adds: “ And now that it has become a settled rule 
of constitutional law that color or race is no badge of inferior- 
ity and no test of capacity to participate in the government, we 
doubt if any distinction whatever, either in right or privilege, 
which has color or race for its basis, can either be established 
in the law or enforced where it had been previously established.” 
For color and race Messrs. Draper and Skinner would substi- 
tute dress and creed, and would in effect make enactments 
affecting with permanent civil disability the wearers of a par- 
ticular style of dress as well as the professors of a particular 
form of religious belief. 
So far the Constitution of the United States. 


NO DISFRANCHISEMENT EXCEPT BY LEGAL TRIAL. 


The rights and privileges of the citizen are equally safe- 
guarded by the Constitution of New York State, which is also 
flagrantly violated by these preposterous decisions. Article I., 
Sec. 1, of the Constitution of New York State declares that ‘“‘ No 
member of the State may be disfranchised or be deprived of 
any right or privilege, except by law and after a legal trial.” 

The purpose of this enactment is to safeguard the rights 
and privileges of the citizen against all despotic exercise of 
arbitrary power. There can be a forfeiture of the citizen's 
rights and privileges only in consequence of crime, and even 
then only by process of law; that is, by a legal trial in which 
the accused will have the benefit of a trial by jury; in other 
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words, in which he will be judged by his peers. But a super- 
intendent of public instruction constitutes himself at once both 
judge and jury, dispenses with the formality of a trial, practi- 
cally declares the wearing of a particular dress criminal, and 
enacts, by his word only, civil disabilities against whole classes 
of citizens by which they are shorn of certain inalienable rights 
and privileges; and all this is effected in the face of the first 
section of the first article of the Constitution of New York 
State. The second section of the same article was framed to 
supplement the first, and established for those who were to be 
shorn of their rights and privileges, the “trial by jury”; thus 
doubly guarding the citizen against the arbitrary exercise of 
despotic power. The decisions of the superintendents, however, 
level both these bulwarks of freedom at a single blow, and at 
once proceed to deal with the wearer of a religious garb after 
the manner of a criminal already tried and condemned. A com- 
mon malefactor is entitled to a trial by his peers before he can 
be stripped of his constitutional rights; but, according to the 
high-handed dealings of school authorities, the moment a man 
or woman dons the garb of a religious community—whether it 
be the Society of Friends, the Salvation Army, the Sisters of 
St. Mary of the Episcopal Church, or the Sisters of Charity of 
the Catholic Church, or whatever else it may be—in that mo- 
ment he or she is ruthlessly stripped of constitutional rights 
and privileges without even the formality of a trial, and is 
dealt with in a manner worse than the worst of criminals. 
Better be a malefactor of the most wicked type than exercise 
your right of thinking and believing as you wish. 


FREE EXERCISE OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION ENJOYED BY ALL. 


This, however, is not the only way in which these decisions 
set at naught the Constitution of the State of New York. The 
same Article I., Sec. 3, guarantees that the ‘“‘ Free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship shall be allowed 
to all.” 

Now, it is quite manifest that there can be no such thing as 
free enjoyment of religious profession if such profession is to be 
attended with civil disabilities. The profession of a religious 
belief and the propagation of the same are two things widely 
different. The superintendents of public instruction who have 
rendered the extraordinary decisions concerning the religious 
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garb seem to be of opinion that at least in some cases the pro- 
fession of a religious belief necessarily implies a propagation of 
such belief—that the two are inseparable. But if the logic of 
these extraordinary decisions be sound, and the principle be 
carried out to its legitimate conclusions, it follows that the pro- 
cess of disfranchising is quite a sweeping one. For if a dress, 
‘or a garb, or an ensign, be taken as a profession of religious 
belief; and if such a form of profession be held to bea bar- 
rier to holding the office of teacher in a public school, it fol- 
lows that the garb of the Quaker or the Shaker, the badge of 
the Christian Endeavorer, the ensign of the Epworth League, 
the motto of the King’s Daughters, nay, even the badge of the 
Freemason, all pins, buttons, badges, bearing the inscriptions 
“Thy Kingdom Come,” “In His Name,” must exclude the 
wearer from holding the office of teacher in the public schools 
of the State; and thus we have the work of disfranchisement 
carried out in wholesale fashion, in spite of the assurance of 
the Constitution that ‘the free enjoyment of religious profes- 
sion shall be allowed to all.” 


Here, then, we have four distinct provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and two provisions of the Consti- 
tution of New York State, with which the decisiens of Messrs. 
Draper and Skinner are in open and direct conflict. Surely 
the provisions of the Constitution must be numerous and forci- 
ble which justify their action in the face of so many distinct 
adverse ones. These provisions must be conclusive. They 
must be so plain and striking as to leave no doubt about their 
meaning. And they must be numerous enough to outweigh so 
many guarantees both of State and Nation. All the more 
especially must they be clear, and strong, and unmistakable, 
since they antagonize the rights of the citizen, and, to all ap- 
pearances at least, assail the very foundations of our free gov- 
ernment. And above all they must apply unquestionably to 
the case in point. What, then, when it will be found that no 
article of the Constitution of either State or Nation is invoked 
at all, and that the only reason advanced for this wholesale en- 
actment of civil disabilities is a vague vaporing about the 
separation of church and state? It is an old trick of the com- 
mon thief to join in the hue and cry, to call out ‘Stop thief!” 
and mingle in hot haste with the pursuers. Messrs. Draper and 
Skinner seem to have adopted these tactics quite successfully. 


. 
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FLIMSY PRETEXTS. 


They have vehemently raised the cry of danger of union of 
Church and State, and by thus creating a false issue have easily 
succeeded in drawing public attention from the true question 
involved, viz., the rights of the citizen. There is, indeed, a pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the State of New York under which 
school officials seek to shelter themselves in these unconstitu- 
tional decisions. Article IX., Sec. 4, says: ‘‘ Neither the State 
nor any municipality may aid in the maintenance of any school 
or institution of learning, wholly or in part under the control 
or direction of any religious denomination, or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” But only by the 
wildest stretch of an imagination wholly distorted by religious 
prejudice could it be claimed that the wearing of a particular 
style of dress by a teacher meant “the control or direction of 
any religious denomination”’ to which the teacher might happen 
to belong; or that the wearing of such a garb could be con- 
strued into a teaching of the ‘denominational tenet or doc- 
trine” held by the wearer. In point of fact none of these 
decisions claim that any religious tenet or doctrine has been 
taught by the wearer of the religious garb. There is not even 
the claim that the garb is one which is assumed at stated times 
for special acts of religious worship; as, for instance, the vest- 
ments worn by a priest during Mass, or the surplice worn by 
an Episcopal minister in the pulpit. The fact is kept out of 
sight that such dress or garb is the ordinary daily dress adopted 
for general use by the individual and used on all occasions, 
secular and religious; and that its adoption is simply the exer- 
cise of rights and liberties pledged and guaranteed to the indi- 
vidual citizen by both state and nation. Superintendent Draper, 
however, assuming the ré/e of Dogberry—evidently with the 
same qualifications—declared that the wearing of a certain form 
of dress in the school-room was “most tolerable and not to be 
endured”; or what is the same thing, that the wearing of 
a religious garb in the school-room “constituted a sectarian 
influence which ought not to be persisted in.” This pre- 
posterous assumption, which pretends to see a woman’s dress 
bristling over with dogmas of faith, needs no refutation. It 
is too glaringly absurd to be taken seriously, except by per- 
sons blinded by fanaticism ard bigotry. It may be taken as an 
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eloquent tribute either to the wonderful imagination of the 
superintendents of public instruction who regard it seriously—if 
indeed there be any such—or to the skill of the designer of 
those wonderful garbs that are so eloquent and aggressive. But 
no man in his sober senses will be found to maintain that it is 
an honest interpretation of the clause of the New York State 
Constitution just quoted regarding the relations of church and 
state. So far there has not been the slightest attempt to show 
that there is any violation of this portion of the Constitution. 
All proof lies in the ipse dixit of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. And this brings us to the modus of the difficulty ; 
namely, the autocratic power with which that high functionary 
is clothed. Meanwhile, however, it must not be forgotten that 
the only counterpoise to the six constitutional provisions in State 
and Nation, guaranteeing to the citizen the enjoyment of his 
rights and privileges, is the sole fanciful interpretation by a 
state superintendent of public instruction of an article which he 
has neither right nor authority to interpret. 


AUTOCRATIC POWER OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. . 


But we are told the decisions of the superintendent of 
public instruction are final, and from them there is no appeal; 
and to the everlasting disgrace of the legislature of the State of 
New York this seems to be true. Title XIV., Sec. 1, of the 
Consolidated School Law of the State of New York does indeed 
expressly declare that the superintendent’s ‘‘decision shall be 
final and conclusive, and not subject to question or review in 
any place or court whatever” ! 

If this section of the Consolidated School Law means all that 
is claimed for it, it is but another proof of the utter reckless- 
ness with which State legislatures gamble away the priceless 
treasures of the people’s liberties. If the current interpretation 
of this provision be correct, then is your State superintendent 
of public instruction your only true autocrat. According to the 
accepted views of his powers under this statute, no other 
official in the United States is clothed with such authority. 
And it is not merely that he is vested with omnipotence in 
matters pertaining to his own sphere; but his word is law in 
matters of transcendent importance. No governor of a State, 
no president of the nation, no judge of the Supreme Court or 
Court of Appeals, no chief-justice of the United States, can 
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compare in authority—supreme and arbitrary—with this ex- 
traordinary functionary. For if we are to take him at his own 
estimate of his powers, he is vested with the authority of both 
the executive and judiciary; and this not only in matters per- 
taining to ordinary school affairs, but also in questions involv- 
ing the interpretation of the Constitution, and under it the 
rights and privileges of citizens. That a superintendent of 
public instruction should, in ordinary matters relating to the 
efficiency of the public-school system, be endowed with sovereign 
and final authority, is doubtless supremely desirable. But what 
can be more absurd or ridiculous than to hand over to such 
a functionary, for interpretation, the Constitution of the State 
of New York? But it is not the Constitution of New York 
State alone, but the Constitution of the United States as well, 
which he is sometimes called upon to construe. For the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the State of New York the 
State has seen fit to appoint one chief-justice and six associate 
justices, constituting the Court of Appeals. For the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States the founders of 
our government saw fit to appoint one chief-justice and eight 
associate justices, constituting the United States Supreme Court ; 
and of these latter the presence of six is necessary in order to 
render a decision. But according to the prerogatives arrogated 
to himself by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in New 
York State, his plenipotentiary authority overrides that of the 
Court of Appeals in the State and that of the. United States 
Supreme Court in the Nation. For the State legislature has, 
according to the popular notion as well as his own claims, 
invested him with such panoplied power as to render his deci- 
sions “ final and conclusive, and not subject to question or re- 
view in any place or court whatever.” And this, too, in ques- 
tions involving the construction of both constitutions! And 
this, too, in questions involving the constitutional rights of 
individual citizens! And this, too, in questions concerning the 
disfranchising of whole classes of citizens (Quakers, Salvationists, 
the various Anglican communities, the various Catholic religious 
communities, etc., etc.) and affecting them with permanent civil 
disabilities! But the climax of absurdity is reached only when 
it .is understood that this functionary, so highly exalted by the 
State legislature, need not be, and often is not, conversant with 
law at all, and that he who is thus clothed with despotic power 
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to decide the meaning of the constitutions and define the rights 
of citizens, may have been advanced to the lofty dignity from 
the counter or the plough instead of from the bench or the 
bar. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS SHOULD BE EXEMPTED. 


In justice, however, to the State legislature it should be said 
that the prerogatives arrogated to themselves by the superin- 
tendents of public instruction are not explicitly set forth in the 
statute above quoted. Indeed, it might even be argued that 
such preposterous powers are excluded by this statute, at least 
implicitly. However this may be, nothing is more certain than 
that the Dogberrys at the head of the educational department 
in New York State have taken full advantage of the doubt, 
and with all the wisdom of their kind have audaciously under- 
taken to interpret the State Constitution and pass judgment on 
the citizen’s constitutional rights. Me sutor ultra crepidam must, 
however, be the mandate of the law in so important a matter ; 
and if need be Title XIV., Sec. 1, No. 7, should be speedily 
amended so as to be wholly unequivocal, and a clause inserted 
expressly forbidding the meddling of State superintendents with 
constitutional questions. Until something of this kind is done 
the legislature must be held responsible for the preposterous 
presumption of high educational officials, which have made the 
Empire State ridiculous in the eyes of the world. By all means 
let the superintendent of public instruction be clothed with 
absolute power—power final and irrevocable—in his dealings 
with school trustees in rural districts, with boards of education, 
with irrepressible school marms; and, in a word, with all 
matters which manifestly belong to his sphere; but in questions 
invoiving a construction of state or national constitutions, or 
both, or where the sacred and inalienable rights and privileges 
of citizens are concerned, let it be clearly understood that the 
cobbler must stick to his last. All such questions must be 
decided at the proper tribunals. 

Indeed, few things are more certain than that the individuals 
who have been declared deprived of their rights and privileges 
as American citizens by the ridiculous rulings of school authori- 
ties, have, according to the fundamental principles that underlie 
our government, indefeasible rights to teach in any school in 
the State for which they are otherwise qualified, in spite of the 
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ban placed upon the garb they choose to wear. So long as 
the dress of a teacher does not offend against good morals, just 
so long has such teacher the right to exercise his or her con- 
stitutional right and privilege to choose whatever form of 
citizen’s dress is agreeable; at least until the State has decreed 
to put its teachers in uniform. This it has the right to do, 
provided it chooses to make itself ridiculous, and provided 
public opinion will tolerate it. Until then our Shallows and 
Dogberrys are, in these ridiculous. decisions, simply violating the 
Constitution in the name of the Constitution. 

There can hardly be a question that the teachers ce have 
been affected with civil disabilities. simply. because they have 
exercised their citizen rights to choose whatever form of citizen’s 
garb they please, could regain these rights—possibly damages 
for disabilities also—by instituting a suit for their restoration in 
the Court of Claims of New York State. This would be, per- 
haps, the most direct course since the decision of a superinten- 
dent of public instruction is declared inviolable and not- subject 
“to question or review.” ~Portia’s charge to bloodthirsty 
Shylock finds an easy parallel here: 


“. . . Take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate.” 


The educational Shylocks who whet their knives so eagerly 
for their pound of Christian flesh should be made to understand 
that in the excision of the religious garb from the school-room 
they must not sacrifice one jot: or tittle of American liberties. 








THE RuINs OF LA HUNAUDAYE, 


OLD CASTLES OF BRITTANY. 


BY ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 


ONQUEDEC is the most beautiful and imposing 
ruin of the Middle Ages in Brittany. Its 
situation, in a picturesque country upon the 
summit of a hill, attracts the attention of land- 
scape painters; its six towers, its two enclosures, 

and its donjon still standing, recommend it to the historian 
and archeologist. In this part of the Armorican Peninsula old 
castles abound. One cannot go any distance without stumbling 
against some ancient stone building, especially on the coast, 
where these strongholds are to be found in abundance. 

Most of these castles date from the fourteenth century, the 
great epoch of war against the English. They were built at 
the end of the civil wars, which had demolished many ancient 
fortresses upon these very sites. It was about this- time that 
the first Scandinavian ships made their appearance upon the 
coast. 

Tonquedec fortress, which is relatively modern, was built in 
1339 by Rolland de Coétmen upon the site of a castle which 
was demolished by order of King John. Its.exterior towers are 
enormous, well constructed, and original. Its design is that of 
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an irregular polygon, in which are two distinct castles with 
private courts. 

The first, which serves as an entrance, is fortified by four 
large towers. The second has two towers of smaller diameter. 
Behind the second enclosure is a donjon on a point of rock at 
the foot of which flow the waters of Léguer. 

What still remains of Tonquedec is of magnificent materials. 
Its interior fortifications would enable it to make a long resist- 
ance against an enemy. 

Tonquedec was completely destroyed in the reign of Louis 
XIII. by order of Richelieu, who also caused to be demolished 
the ancient Chapel La Collégiale, belonging to the Castle of 
Hunaudaye. One finds here traces of every century, from the 
twelfth on. 

The entrance is intact; only the portcullis and drawbridge 
are wanting. In form it is an irregular pentagon, and has five 
enormous towers. ; 

The edifice is well proportioned, and one cannot fail to be 
attracted by its beauty of outline. In those times castles were 
built only for defence, but this one was ornamented, and there 
was some ornamentation even on the outside for the enemy to 
see, showing that courtesy already existed and politeness was 
not confined to friends. Just within the court was the lodge 
where the lord of the manor received his guests. But this 
lodge and all habitable portions of the castle have disappeared, 
together with the foliage about it, and nothing remains but 
deserted ruins. 

The inhabitants of the country come here for stone, and 
seem to have converted this historical monument into a quarry. 

This castle was built in 1378 by Pierre de Tournemine, 
whose escutcheon is lying in the ditch. 

The Castle of Guildo is completely ruined; the thick walls 
which overhang the precipice will also soon disappear. It is 
situated upon a rock by the sea, on the right bank of the 
Agrenon. 

The sands have long since invaded the little estuary and 
decreased the size of the bay into which its waters flow. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring villages likewise come to 
the ruins to seek material for building. These picturesque ruins 
attract many American and English artists, who find rich and 
varied material from among the population, who, on féte days, 
appear in very picturesque costumes. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF FRENCH CATHOLICISM. 


BY W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 


FRANCE puzzles American Catholics just now. 
We read at this opening of a new century of 
“the eldest daughter of the church” still send- 
i ing out more Catholic missionaries than all the 

sass, rest of the world put together, and of the like 
proportion in her contributions to the Propagation of the Faith. 
Americans may hang their heads here, or perhaps tremble 
within their souls. 

Again, it is in Paris that the work of prayer for the con- 
version of England finds its centre. And yet monks and nuns 
are hurrying from the shores of one country to find a refuge 
in the other; schools are abandoned; missions are cancelled; 
houses of prayer are broken up. And this is not in England 
but in France. And it is the English, still half respecting their 
mighty or vulgar apostates, Elizabeth and James, who now 
again give a refuge to the exiles of the land of Douai and St. 
Omer, of Paris and Bordeaux. England will be training mis- 
sionary religious to creep back, on sufferance at most, to the 
land that founded the Irish colleges, and the Jesuit seminaries ; 
where martyrs were trained to suffer for the faith of Patrick, 
Columba, David, and Augustine. 

Truly, as an exiled French priest of the Revolution wrote 
when in England, “we French ought to give up our prejudices 
against the English; for their kindness to us has no bounds.” 
Or, as even the Superior of the Assumptionist Fathers now 
says: “That country of toleration and freedom is eager to 
show hospitality to the French monks.” 

All this has been said before; all this has been reflected 
over. We in America only get more and more puzzled. We 
think, if we here were half the population, not to say a major- 
ity, we should make short work of trifling with Indian schools, 
of refusing equal chances ‘to young Catholics, of keeping older 
ones out of high offices, and of insolent assumptions of non- 
Catholicism, as somehow our national creed or our protest. 

VOL. LXXV.—38 : 
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What then of these strange French Catholics? How many are 
they ? Have they any sense? Any courage? Do they deserve 
pity? Or blame, or contempt? No Catholic can be really 
indifferent to what is going on among Catholics anywhere. 
Yet we cannot seem to make up our minds about this matter. 
Naturally enough, any Catholic publication among us sometimes 
speaks of France Catholic, and so reverences and admires; but 
then again France Freemason comes to mind with all its dis- 
gusting impiety, “la grosse fureur anticléricale.” * 

“He is a Freemason”; ‘‘ There is Freemason influence” ; 
“You must be a Freemason to get this or that.”t It was no 
“clerical” said such things this year, but French “ Catholics” 
of a type who must be taken count of, and whose existence 
and ways help to explain the status guo. Oh yes, they are 
Catholics. Arrive at their house on a Friday, and they will 
offer you meat. ‘“ We thought,” “after your journey,” etc.{ 
They will, indeed, then politely withdraw the forbidden mess, 
and the beloved pofage also; nor will they again offer you such, 
on days of abstinence.. They have the crucifix in every room, 
as in the. days of their fathers. Will their children have it, 
these children who see it not in their schools? For, of course, 
our good bourgeoisie must send their children to the state 
schools, the schools without religion; otherwise, the father’s 
chances of promotion in the mob of employés would be 
injured. And that is no fancy of the pére de famille. There 
were documents going about in France this year, with official 

*Feuillet: Za Morte, p. 209. 

+ Cf. La révolution et le régime moderne, d'apris M. Taine, par \ Abbé Birot, p. 358: 

Quotes M. Gadand, Minister of Agriculture, 1895, of a high degree in Masonry: ‘‘ Free- 
masonry is but the Republic concealed; and the Republic but Freemasonry disclosed."’ We 
shall have nothing to do with Catholics pretending to be republicans. They want to cheat us. 
‘* Power under the Republic must belong to republicans [anti-Christians] alone.”’ 

t On retrouve partout, dans l’école libérale, la tendance a confiner le plus possible la reli- 
gion dans la vie privée ; un homme est chrétien, il va 4 la messe, fait méme ses Paques ; mais 
comme député, maire ou électeur il vote les lois impies, donne sa voix a un candidat anti- 
clérical, interdit les processions, assiste et pérore au besoin 4 un enfouissement civil. ‘ Vz 
duplici corde, . . . et peccatori terram ingredienti duabus viis.’ (Eccli. ii. 14.) Nous 
avous entendu dire A un évéque du parti libéral qu'il serait A désirer que 1'Eglise restreignét 
l’obligation de l'abstinence aux réunions domestiques, parce que les moeurs publiques ne sont 
plus chrétiennes. De pareilles compromissions seraient-elles de nature a les christianiser? 
Le méme prélat était de /'opposition au Concile et peu partisan du pouvoir temporel. Nous 
préférons la simplicité et la franchise militaire du maréchal Mouton, comte de Lobau, qui 
’ s'était illustré dans la défense de l'ile danubienne de ce nom. Assistant 4 un grand diner 
officiel, un jour maigre, il refusait les viandes qu'on lui présentait ; s’'apercevant de certains 
sourires, quoique discrets et contenus: ‘Il ne m’est arrivé qu'une fois, dit-il, de faire gras le 


vendredi ; ce fut dans l'ile de Lobau ou j'ai été réduit & manger la téte de mon cheval.’ Un 
silence respectueux accueillit ces paroles.—Za révolution et le régime moderne, pp. 429, 430. 
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names attached, inquiring what men in government pay were 
daring to send their sons and daughters to /es Fréres et les 
Sewurs. So the child goes to what is often an anti-religious 
place six days a week; and on the seventh—by the way, a 
Frenchman thinks it odd that we call Sunday the first day; 
what Sabbatarians they are in France and Italy! ‘God rested 
the seventh day,” they will repeat to you—but, on this Chris- 
tian day of the Lord, off goes the little girl of the family (an 
only child I think of) to Holy Mass, alone. The father never 
goes, unless the day that he orders a family Mass for his 
mother’s soul, when the members of the family go, be they 
government slaves or not; and perhaps all resolve to have the 
priest at their own death-bed—alas! The young mother goes 
not either. Headaches prevent, and unending elaborate cook- 
ing, and husband’s example, his worldly interest, and what not; 
and so they let the poor little soul in their charge go alone. 
Sometimes she is ailing or unhappy, and does not go herself; 
small wonder. But she says her private prayers, even long 
ones sometimes, poor child! for she made her First Communion 
this year; and had been sent to nuns at the local religious 
school to be prepared for that great day. And great day it is, 
in the life of young people in France: it marks a certain 
standard of age, of ability, of knowledge, of strength of body. 
And behind all, the hanging on to religion perhaps, even in 
multitudes who seem to have fallen off. There is the thought 
of their own First Communion, and all that was said, and all 
that was resolved. Oh! happy thoughts that half live again to 
make the heart ache, and the soul fear, in parents who are the 
sport of the powers of evil. ‘I believe,” said the late Bishop 
Isoard, a champion of Catholic France,—‘‘I believe religion is 
_ sick unto death in France, and will die, unless you fight to 
save it.” Indeed sometimes one is tempted to call by no more 
dignified name than tomfoolery all the talk about France being 
“la fille ainée de l’église,” with a sort of tone that the promise 
was that the gates of hell would never prevail against the 
Church—of France. Not indeed that French Catholics are the 
only people given to this talk. It runs down to the parish, 
the family, the individual Catholic. But, as I said, the little 
French child of the church made her First Communion, had her 
photograph taken in fine dress and veil. The photograph is 
enlarged—hideous form of art, so-called—and shown to visitors, 


s 
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and the pretty prayer-book, and. the beads. Is it a sacrilege, 
on the parents’ part at least? Will they ever ask her to go to 
Communion again? ‘‘Popule meus, quid feci tibi? aut in quo 
contristavi te? responde mihi.” 

And she and they are not peculiar in this. All the people 
about, ouvriers and all, send their children thus to First 
Communion. And one would be loath to say it means to them 
only the enrollment in a new grade of childhood, merely the 
putting on of the manly toga as it were, and the compliance 
with fashion. For why is it still the fashion, even among the 
flouters of God’s law? Is there here a sign of some truth in 
the words about France’s still Catholic heart ? 

However, this paper chiefly concerns Flanders. There are 
places far worse. But even at Dunkirk in Flanders, now third 
in France for docks and shipping, none of the crowds of work- 
men at the harber goto Mass. More striking still is it to learn 
that les pécheurs d'Islande, so pious we heard, who never sailed 
off in March without paying their devotions @ /a petite chapelle 
de Notre Dame des Dunes, whose return—of those that do re- 
turn—is timed for their fétes at the Feast of Our Lady’s Na- 
tivity, the novena that brings all the country-side to Dunkirk— - 
why, these “‘devout” Iceland fishermen do not go to Mass. 
At Christmas, perhaps; at Easter indeed, and they make their 
Easter duty. Then they go a few more Sundays, it may be. 
Voila tout. “Ils ont une religion a leur mode,” said a perforce 
indulgent vicaire; adding that he trusted to their devotion to 
the Blessed Mother to gain their pardon with Almighty God. 
Or, was it they who trusted, he said. I forget. Truly, one 
must admit the romance of the pécheurs d'’Islande rather fades 
away. And one felt one’s heart rather sink within. It is such 
a help in this weary world not to be disillusioned. Even those 
no longer young hope against hope. 

But, by the way, our French and Belgian pilgrims to 
Lourdes: of ¢hem a well-known Redemptorist missionary as- 
sured me, giving, readily, leave to publish his name—of them 
many de not go to the sacraments; like the people we hear of, 
with devotion to nine Fridays and nine Tuesdays, but with no 
steady devotion to fifty-two Sundays. These ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone. We may say it 
is a mad world, my masters; but, as Burke reminds us, and 
never needlessly, it is always well to know the temper and 
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mind of the people among whom you live. And surely the 
existence of the sorts of Catholics of whom we have spoken is 
a call to consider whether there are classes whom we can reach, 
and do not. As “A Catholic Bishop”—Bishop Bellord—wrote 
lately in the Ave Maria, are our Sunday-schools as real as 
‘they might be? Do young people get further than the verbal 
catechism? Are they in the way to understand Catholic 
principles as applicable in this world 7c et nunc? They will 
not always be in Sunday-schools, not always preparing for 
Confirmation and First Communion. The world is not Catholic. 
They must be prepared for this sad world, not to step from 
‘home into heaven. Do they understand the Church’s services ? 
Do they understand the Mass? Even in New France, even in 
the real old France of Montreal, you might hear this year a 
sermon bewailing the increasing defection in attendance at Mass. 
And why? said the preacher; giving his own answer, that the 
people do not understand what the Mass is—in Montreal 
Cathedral. 

Now, surely by every possible means the people should be 
- got to understand why they come to Mass. If they ever came 
without understanding, that is naught to glory in. But, many 
a one understood well, indeed, who was ignorant of history 
and of letters. A bishop said of his own mother, who could 
not read: “She took me with her to Mass; and as we went, 
she would tell me what the Mass was: it was Almighty God 
coming down to us.” And I do not suppose the bishop hears 
Mass more essentially than his mother heard it. 

But the church is for all men, and for all ages. That pious 
Redemptorist missioner, director, and writer, mentioned above, 
looks on the decay of religion; looks at his convent in Brussels, 
and compares the days when daily Mass was attended by crowds, 
when all day long the people still kept to their devotion, in 
-and out of the Redemptorists’ ancient Carmelite chapel; now at 
length doomed to make way for a railway station. Think of 
Holy Week, he said. Who comes? who cares? Yet the service 
as it stands presupposes the presence of the faithful, and is 
unmeaning without them. I could not help saying, for I had 
often thought of this: how did the people understand those 
services, when most of them could not read, or had not books? 
Though, indeed, it must be said that Holy Week books in 
French were not unknown in days before the foundation of our 


. 
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American Republic. But the answer the good father made 
gives cause for heart-searching. He said: not that the people 
had books; not that the. service was fully explained to them; 
but that, “‘anyway they went in a spirit of penance.” But, 
come now, zs that the notion with which the Catholic Church 
would be satisfied as an ideal; that she adopted ange 
Lingua, and Vexilla Regis, only for a choice few; that she 
would not be glad if more could follow her hymns for the 
Blessed Sacrament and for the reverence of the Holy Cross? 
She gathers her people together, her priest says, and is con- 
founded if they are not present. It is well, no doubt, she will 
say, if they come, during that Holy Week, in penance. And 
how many even of the world’s most ignorant and most despised 
have loved to linger near the Cross. But yet, may not even 
their loving hearts be made to love more if they hear the Sacred 
Words?* And are the prophecies of that Cross that draws 
all men, are they to be read, according to the church’s high- 
est ideal, to a people that neither reads, hears, nor understands ? 
Take people as they are—the church of humanity so takes 
them. Do we assist no better on Good Friday or on Holy 
Saturday if we know enough to understand the words of. Ecce 
lignum crucis or of the Exultet, or have enough taste to admire 
their beauty, the cry of men in wailing or in joy, but, either 
way, of men in their redemption, in their penitence or in their 
hope? We should all be there. And in penance. But I could 


* The following letter appeared lately in the Sacred Heart Review of Boston: 


THE READING OF THE PASSION IN ENGLISH. 


Editor Review; 1 am puzzled to know why the gospel of the day is not read in English in 
all our churches on Palm Sunday? The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh chapters of St. 
Matthew tell the story of the Passion and death of Christ, than which no other narration can 
be more significant to Christians. In churches where it is readin Engiish simultaneously with 
the celebrant’s reading it in Latin, I have noted with what attention it is listened to by the 
people. On the other hand, the ‘‘long gospel”’ is, I fear, only a bore anda source of dis- 
traction to the worshippers when it is read only in Latin. They stand first on one foot and 
then on the other, heartily longing for the end. There does not seem to be any need for this. 
It is not necessary that a clergyman should read it in English. I am sure that in nearly every 
parish could be found some layman most willing to help in this way, by reading the gospel on 
Palm Sunday, and thereby bringing home to the congregation, young and old, the great fact 
upon which the Mass itself is founded. The words of the Scripture are beautiful, forceful, and 
convincing, and the recital of the Passion and death of our Lord Jesus Christ in the words of 
St. Matthew, and in a language that the people understand, would be most instructive, edifying, 
and salutary. 

A priest who attends one of the city institutions tells me that he has more confessions to 
hear after the reading of the Passion of our Lord on Palm Sunday than after the best pre- 
pared and most eloquent sermon he delivers the year round. Is there not food for reflection in 
this ?—LAYMAN. 
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not help weighing the priest’s despondent words. And one can- 
not but think they suggest much about neglect of Mass in any 
country, and perhaps specially in France. Certainly, no one has 
any excuse that he cannot, if he tries, get some honest way 
with his soul for assisting at Mass, the marvellous worship, 
where the seeing and the blind, the hearing and the deaf, the 
innocent and the penitent, the philosopher and the child, the 
hopeful and the weary, the men of the world and the women 
of the cloister, all meet and find their place in the infinite. 
Still, remember, we have priests declare to us that people not 
only do not assist at other services, which may require more 
study, but do not assist at Mass. And in France there are 
places where few go; and yet such populations have not overtly 
got loose from the Rome of Peter and the law of Peter's Mas- 
ter. They are full of fault. But what of approaching them in 
general with the words, Come to the church services which you 
do not understand, in a spirit of penance, and almost as a 
penance? Or, as I heard a priest on this side of the ocean say 
in church: You do not need books; books only minister to 
pride. He added, most truthfully, that the one thing essential 
was to abase yourself in God’s House before His_ infinite 
Majesty, with the sense of your nothingness. And yet, and 
yet—what does the church, that is, the voice of God, make 
known to us? Many men, many minds. And some need the 
understanding with the mind, and would have a reason for the 
faith that is in them. More than that, if we are to trust most 
authorized books on prayer, do we not judge that the best way 
to assist at Mass is to follow the church’s words? She is in- 
dulgent; she is for all: and sometimes we may feel that we 
assist better by our meditations, by our watchings—do we not 
sometimes, indeed, feel that we need to assist at two Masses con- 
secutively, one with the book, one without? Nevertheless, -it 
seems certain that Holy Church is not averse from our wish to 
understand. And all good churchmen may safely be with her. 

In France, for instance, is there enough solid religious in- 
struction? A former pupil of a Catholic col/ége, aged about 
thirty, told me this year that he came to the British Isles ab- 
solutely ignorant as to what Protestantism meant in the world’s 
thought, or tendency,.or groping. He lamented that he had 
not been prepared for the world’s way. He felt he could not 
speak to the world, nor. answer it in its language, as he knew 


. 
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it deserved. That reminds me, too, how I heard a “ professor” 
in a college nearer home dismiss, to his class, Spencer and Dar- 
win et hoc genus omne, as “a set of scallywags.” One is not 
quarrelling with the ultimate philosophy, perhaps. But as a 
preparation for this actual passage to eternity, it is to be 
feared. 

If the people want to understand more of the service of the 

Church, and more of the history of Bible and of Church, it may 
be not unwise to give them what they look for. A diocesan 
missioner in France this year deplored the neglect of reading of 
the New Testament. But in that church where he was preach- 
ing neither Gospel nor Epistle was ever read to the people. 
Is this taking men as they are; being all things to all men; 
and practising what is preached? Many know of l’Abbé Gar- 
nier of Caen, and of his strong words on this matter, and of his 
dissemination of cheap copies of the Gospels. The Catholic 
Church indeed wishes us to read them, and, geperally speaking, 
the Bible as a whole. But Catholics in France do not follow 
her wishes. And Catholics in America do not either. When 
Protestants say we neglect the Bible, do we not rightly hesitate 
to contradict them flatly; do we not feel ashamed at seeing. flat 
contradictions in Catholic papers? I have known more than 
exemplary Catholics say that they grew up strongly with the 
impression that the Bible was more a Protestant possession than 
a Catholic, and that they ought not to read it. I have known 
of missioners recommending their audiences not to read it. But 
I did not hear the words. I dd hear a convent superior, how- 
ever, object to a New Testament being among the books for a 
Children of Mary’s library. ‘‘ What do they want with reading 
that ?” 
And to pass to the Church’s service, is it most edifying to 
hear young men under French Jesuits reciting the Rosary all 
through Mass, day in and day out? How can one deplore with 
any consistency lack of interest in the wealth of the church’s 
divine beauty, in form of her liturgy, in loving choice of words 
from Holy Scripture, in strong and noble poetry, in consecra- 
tion of every portion of the year, of months and days to great 
mysteries, to her types of worthiness in her conquerors of the 
world, when one is doing nothing to suggest all this day by 
day at Holy Mass which sets them forth ? 

However, look at the wonders done these years by Catho- 
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lics, in France as in America. Look at the money. given for 
the schools of the church, after paying already for the schools 
of the state; a tyranny of the two republics, unknown under 
German emperor or English king. Those schools in France are 
successful beyond comparison in public competition; too suc- 
cessful, suggest the government tyrants, by word, and now by 
deed. Why submit to these men? Here we are back again to 
our puzzle. And we are not going to try to resolve it. “Les 
Frangais sont des laches,’* said to me one of their country- 
women, superior of a convent. This lady had been in England, 
and was much struck by the men going to their different “ tem- 
ples” with their large religious books. In France, she said, men 
would be ashamed so to go. And yet, one sometimes thinks 
French Catholics are dissatisfied with France just because they 
have such a high ideal of what France ought to be. For if the 
masses do not go to church in France, neither do they go in 
England. And at ten minutes’ walk or so from that French 
nun’s convent, on the outskirts of the Flemish town, you could 
see a thousand people packed at a Sunday High Mass, in a 
church now being enlarged; and of this number more than half 
men—peasants and market gardeners chiefly. Nearer still to 
the convent is the church of a sea-side suburb. It also is be- 
ing enlarged, for the second time in ten years. There is need. 
The crowds are great in summer; and if the proportion of men 
be not quite so high as in the suburb near the farms, is there 
as high a proportion in many-to-be-found English temples ? 
Take the Feast of the Assumption this year. Within the 
week there were- 1,600 Communions; 1,000 on the feast, of 
which 500 men and boys, including 300 of “boys” up to 
eighteen or nineteen, from the well-to-do families having sons 
at the religious co//éges of the North, who were at Malo-les- 
bains for the vacation. And such attendance might have been 
paralleled, nearly at the other end of France, this summer, near 
Clermont in Auvergne. True, not many of the cornettes 
blanches were to be seen except at the earliest Masses. A 
little after five is common there for first Mass hour; let Ameri- 
cans remember. True, also, that the lodging-house keepers too 
commonly excuse their souls in summer, having so much to do 


*«* And, in the name of what is serious, let us not act as if to justify what Jules Ferry said, 
that ‘ resistance from the Catholics is only talk, . . .’ 

‘‘ A bishop says to us: ‘ We are mourning now over the ruins we have let them make; and 
we don’t know how to defend even the ruins.’ '’—Za révolution et le régime moderne, p. 328. 
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with the bodies of their guests. There peeps out tottering 
Catholicism again; religion dying, Bishop Isoard would have 
said. Still, what would a parish priest in other countries say 
of all this, from a nomad population of 8,000, mostly nominal 
Catholics, of course? But then most French unbelievers are 
that, more or less. At daily Masses there were 50 to 200 
present; and only when there were funerals could one see the 
disturbing air of indifference. French funerals are disedifying 


‘often enough. How these bedizened and decorated civilians 


and officers talk and boast of their bad-mannered impiety ! 
But, poor fellows! they must look after their worldly advance- 
ment. And their wives will fetch a priest when they die. 
That is the way with nearly all the non-church-goers in 
Flanders, high and low. ‘“ Les Frangais sont des laches.” It is 
the valiant Frenchwoman who said it. But Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup was French; so was General de Sonis; and Veuillot on his 
side, and Montalembert on his; and the Comte de Chambord, 
and the humblest recipient in France of the Montyon prizes for 
virtue—for virtues that are the salt of the earth. What’ types 
ot chivalry do these names suggest! “If you have not chivalry 
at home,” did not the brave English patriot Gordon say, ‘ then 
the next best thing is to go seek it at your neighbor's” ? 
And that neighbor he meant was France. 

Turn your eyes from any poor impious ones at funerals to 
the six little children who bear in the coffin of their little 
friend; boys for the boy that is gone; girls for the girl; the 
girls in their white dresses and veils as for First Communion; 
the boys in their costume too—black suits and white sashes. 
They carry the little coffin to the grave, preceded by priest 
and. clerk. So you will meet the priests in their vestments, 
going to the houses of the dead, and the full ritual of the 
church carried out, which with us is better imitated by our 
separated brethren. Or some morning, as the priest passed 
through the streets carrying the Blessed Sacrament to the sick, 
with the altar boy ringing before him, one could notice that 
all those he met—men and women—knelt to adore. 

And yet just outside that church was a great band stand; 
and while Benediction was being sung inside, the marches and 
dance music without almost drowned the sacred music within. 


Or rather, the music that was set to sacred words. Would that 
it had been all sacred! Is it the way to bring back the people, 
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to advertise on the church door that Monsieur or Madame So- 
and-So of the Opera will sing choice pieces at such and such 
a Mass? The people want religion, the dying souls. But 
they want the real thing. Is it not detestable to give young 
ladies at the sea-side Benediction as a chance for their love 
songs and violins? Even Laudate Dominum was suppressed 
there; that refuge of devotion with us, after the horrid frivoli- 
ties of O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo. In France it. was 
frivolity throughout. But at Mass, it must be said, the church’s 
music was not always forgotten. One only wished that one 
could feel, when listening perforce to impiety without, that 
indeed everything spoke of the truer world, within. The curé 
has asked that the band playing be at some hour when there 
is no service. But the maire, though an ex-pupil of a Catholic 
collége, is on the way to preferment seemingly, and likes to 
amuse ‘the voters by the anti-clerical civilization of public dances 
till Sunday midnight, and a general free and easy tone of pub- 
lic morality. “Let us have the question out between us,” says 
a Belgian socialist paper; ‘‘ your Gospel teaches restraint; we 
teach liberty. The first thing to get rid of is this notion you 
call God, and the second, your ridiculous distinction between 
absolute right and wrong.” They see things clearer in French- 
speaking communities. You know where you are. At Bor- 
deaux, this year, five hundred teachers of the state schools met 
and demanded the elimination from school books of allusions to 
the metaphysical hypothesis, or absurdity—I forget which— 
called God. And those are the protégés of some poor, good, 
muddle-headed Protestants.* A French religious, a teacher, 
would have a right to say something to us, if we criticised his 
position in face of such a state and its influence. He knows 
how things are. As said the leader of the enemy, the prime 
minister, M. Waldeck-Rousseau: ‘“‘ There are two bodies of 
Frenchmen growing up, one educated by our ideas, one by 
yours; the thing is intolerable.” And so the next proposal is 
that no one shall hold any office in France—where every one 
is in a little office—who has not been to the schools eliminating 
the metaphysical hypothesis. You are befouling us with your 
purity, is, I think, the elegant expression of one of the news- 
papers of that tail which waggles so successfully the govern- 
ment head. And how so? Because your seminarists in the 


*See recent numbers of The Outlook. 
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army are actually not only saying their own prayers in bar- 
racks but are inducing other soldiers to pray too. Send the 
seminarists to the hospitals. But, oh horror! in such a milieu 
they will be more wickedly influential than ever, with the sick 
and the dying. There ave some /déches in France, exclaims Le 
Temps or Le Journal des Débats. 

And in the face of this, what can you do? That seems to 
be the attitude. ‘“ Un grand seigneur méchant homme est une 
terrible chose.” And so isa government. That is all a devoted 
member of a religious order could say, as he showed their 
library shelves, with vacant spaces for their best books, gone to 
safety in private hands, not knowing what day the government 
of their country would seize its citizens’ property. This old re- 
ligious had seen his church shut up for thirteen years after 1880; 
he looked to see it going again, probably. For, after all, a 
monk exists only on sufferance under /iberte, égalité, fraterniteé. 
He does not open the front door of his church. Nor do the 
nuns, either, open theirs. You go in at the side, through a 
house, through a passage. It is well not to attract the lovers 
of freedom. 

Persecution is always more wholesome for Christians, any- 
way, remarks a French monk in America. 

If in what has been written above there is anything that 
seems ungenerous or thoughtless, it is unworthy of attention. 
What church has known how to suffer this last hundred years 
as the French Church? The Revolution. The revolutions. 
The Commune. Those were storms indeed. And if there is 
no less danger now, though in half disguise, still men who can 
suffer, can wait; nor can they wholly fail in the real world, 
the unseen. 

One note in conclusion. A good French priest repeatedly 
spoke this year of how he believed Edward the Seventh and 
Wilhelm der Zweite were subsidizing /a franc-Magonnerie fran- 
gaise in its war on the church. The English King had been 
grand master of the Freemasons, and has now resigned, to his 
own brother; the priest truly declared. But somehow, one 
wonders what the Marquis of Ripon, past grand master, who 
resigned to submit to the church, would say to these sus- 
picions? There is Leo Taxil and “ Diana Vaughan.” Is that 
good and learned French clergé too good for this world, so to 
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speak? For has it not been said: Estote ergo prudentes ren 
serpentes as well as sicut columbe simplices ? 

But perhaps the most suggestive postscript is, go and see 
your French ¢uré and vicaire in church at their confessionals 
from § or 5:30 A. M., kneeling throughout three or four Masses 
from Visiting priests; serving the dead too, at house, church, 
and Brave; teaching daily catechism to children collected from 
state, schools; on Sunday preaching at every Mass, often four 
times, with afternoon Vespers and évening Benediction, and 
with all their guétes, all their euvres. There is no more worthy, 
self-denying man than the curé, did not one of the /éches or 
the fous say, Gambetta, with his “/e cléricalisme voila l’en- 
nemi? ? 

Then, do not forget, when you want to try to understand 
France, that Louis Blanc gave us this commentary: “ Nous 
entendons par le cléricalisme, non seulement le catholicisme, mais 
toute religion et toute religiosité, quelle qu'elle sott.” 











CLOISTERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA Now. 


A CITY OF LEARNED WOMEN. 


BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


URS is emphatically a women’s era. Never has 
the weaker sex hidden her light less than in the 
present day, where the “eternal feminine,” com- 
ing to the front with unfailing pertinacity in the 

broader field of liberty accorded by modern con- 

ventions, obtains a wide and in many cases a deserved promi- 





nence. 
The universal spread of knowledge and literary culture 
among women is no doubt one of the boasts of modern civil- 
ization. We point to it with pride as emphasizing the superior- 
ity of this age over its predecessors; exemplified by the 
thorough training of mind and body considered equally neces- 
sary nowadays for girls as well as boys. Nevertheless, if we 
go a little more deeply into the matter, we shall find once 
more at the bottom of all our researches the most discouraging 
but true old adage embodying the world-weariness of the 
wisest king of old: “There is nothing new under the sun.” 
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It is a shock at first to realize that our progress is not so 
wonderful as we imagined; and that, instead of inventors, we 
are only “revivalists”; perfecting perhaps what has gone be- 
fore, with the help of added centuries of experience and 
science; but. still only reviving things dormant, or at best for- 
gotten. In an atmosphere of self-congratulation upon Women’s 
Colleges and Universities and the Higher Education of Women, 
can it come.as anything but a revelation to find one’s self 
face to face with a city of learned women of. long centuries 
past, who spread the light of their knowledge through a land 
which bowed before their intellect while reverencing their true 
womanhood ? 

Such was the revelation which disturbed my new-world 
complacency one bright morning in the ancient city of Bologna, 
in this year of the twentieth century; wandering through 
stately halls of learning where for centuries women had held 
intellectual sway. No fair girl-graduates were these, drinking 
their first draught at the fountain of mighty knowledge; 
but women whose powers of intellect had placed them in 
the professorial chair, instructing on equal terms with the 
men-professors the students who flocked around them. One 
knows, of course, of certain learned women of other days; 
considering them always as bright particular stars of individual 
genius, not confined to any country or age—such as a St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, a St. Catherine of Siena, a Vittoria 
Colonna, or a Lady Jane Grey. But to meet with such a 
galaxy of learning as that of the women of Bologna, all the 
product of one city, and many of them belonging to ages which 
are often thought lacking in even the rudiments of culture and 
learning, proves fairly overwhelming. It makes one pause to 
reflect sadly if we are quite as original as we think; and if, 
after all, the modern craze for women’s improvement is only 
but a tardy revival, 

Bologna’s learned women were the natural outcome of a city 
the fame of whose learning dates back to the earliest ages. 
Learning was their birthright and inheritance. They breathed 
it from their cradles in the very atmosphere around them; wit- 
ness the time-honored motto of the ancient city, ‘ Bologna 
docet.” [Early as the fifth century the city possessed ancient 
schools of learning, founded by the Emperor Theodosius and 
restored by Charlemagne; while in the ‘“ Darkest Ages” of the 
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twelfth century 5,000 students, not alone from Italy but from 
various countries, thronged its academic halls. In the thirteenth 
century their numbers were raised to 10,000; and Bologna was 
another name for learning throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe. Small wonder then, in such an environment of 
universal learning, if Bologna’s daughters wreathed their fair 
brows with the laurels of intellectual fame instead of the roses 
of pleasure; so that a woman-professor of canon Jaw, a woman- 
professor of mathematics, and a woman-professor of anatomy 
deservedly took their places among the most brilliant and cul- 
tured masculine intellects of their period. 

According to the archives of the old university city, the first 
woman-professor to make her name famous was _ Novella 
d’Andrea, professor of canon law in the University of Bologna, 
early as the fourteenth century. Dimly remote seem the memo- 
ries of this medieval “blue-stocking”; of whom dry-as-dust 
history tells us but the bald facts concerning her special line of 
knowledge. Tradition, however—the gossip of the ages—which 
makes all history live by pointing out the purely human side 
of every story, has handed down to posterity a striking picture 
of this first Bolognese professor. One would imagine her 
most naturally as a female of commanding aspect, somewhat 
forbidding, nay, even masculine in appearance, as from her 
rostrum the learned woman expounded knotty points of canon 
law to her students. It seems, then, one of the veriest freaks 
of tradition to learn that Novella d’Andrea possessed a coun- 
tenance so passing beautiful that she was . forced when teaching 
to hide it behind a veil, lest, looking on its rare loveliness, the 
students might be distracted from their studies. This paragon 
of loveliness and learning was but the first of a long succession 
of talented women, each celebrated in her own special line— 
professors, painters, anatomists, poets, linguists—whose achieve- 
ments have lived after them. 

In the first half of the fifteenth century, in 1413, the figure 
of another memorable woman arose on the horizon of Bologna; 
differing from her predecessor in many respects, but whose fame 
nevertheless still re-echoes throughout a world ignorant of 
Bologna’s veiled professor. Long after the phalanx of. learned 
women are forgotten, except in the memory of their native 
town, St. Catherine of Bologna is a name world-known to 
many a generation. She was no political woman whose inspired 
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MEA MATTUGLIANA, A POET. CLOTILDE TAMBRONI, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK. 


and commanding genius moved her fellow-citizens to action; 
but only a humble religious in a quiet monastery, hidden away 
from the strife and tumult of those stirring times. The glamour 
of her birthright was nevertheless upon her; and cradled in the 
home of knowledge, the learning of Caterina Vigri, the Francis- 
can nun, was only equalled by her saintliness. From her 
earliest years the maiden’s feet were set in the paths of learn- 
ing; for with all the enthusiasm of youth her intellect turned 
towards the clear well-spring of knowledge which so powerfully 
attracts pure and lofty minds. Her predilection and ability for 
Latin letters was strongly marked, and some of her translations 
from Latin and Latin compositions are still preserved, to attest 
the early learning of this most wonderful woman. Add to this 
that the young girl was an artist, a painter of no mean ability, 
and also a musician; and one can have some idea that the 
saint’s claims for learning were by no means unfounded. She 
entered religion, however, early; and her book, Zhe Seven 
Spiritual Arms, composed for the use of her sisters, is con- 
sidered a most valuable work on the spiritual life. St. Cathe- 
rine of Bologna died in 1463, her body being preserved in the 
Monastery of Corpus Domini at Bologna. Here to this day 
one can see her books, her violin, some of her fresco-paintings, 
and an exquisitely illuminated Book of Hours, all written and 
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illuminated by her own hands, precious souvenirs of the learned 
and saintly daughter of whom Bologna is so justly proud. 

At a later period, to swell the ranks of intellectual women, 
came another professor, Dorothea Bacchi; Mea Mattugliana, a 
poet, the classic beauty of whose features is handed down in 
a striking portrait, and Teresa Muratori, painter and poet, 
whose frescoes still adorn the walls of Bologna ‘University. 
The most prominent figure, however, among the talented women 
of the sixteenth century was that of the young girl artist, Elisa- 
betta Sirani, a product of Bologna’s eclectic art-school, who does 
no mean credit to her teaching. Before her untimely death, at 
the early age of twenty-six, the girl, whose exceptional artistic 
abilities were fostered and developed to the highest degree by 
her training and environment, left numerous works of art as a 
heritage to her native city. Brought up by her father, Andrea 
Sirani, also a capable artist, Elisabetta aided him in many of 
his important works. She was a favorite pupil of Guido Reni; 
and not only Bologna’s picture-gallery but many of its churches 
possess fine specimens of her paintings. They are beautiful alike 
in conception and coloring, but showing something of youthful 
immaturity and weakness—signs, perhaps, of a genius destined to 
be cut off before reaching its perfection. Some old historians 
say that the young girl met her death by poison, administered 
through jealousy; but on this point tradition remains uncertain, 
and we like better to picture the young artist’s early death as 
due to natural causes. Her remains now lie at rest in one of 
Bologna’s most hallowed shrines, near the tomb of the great 
Dominican founder, in the Church of St. Dominic. Characteristic 
in its physiognomy is the altogether girlish portrait of the sad- 
faced young artist we look upon to-day. Nothing of intellectual 
strength or firmness is here; but in its place an imperceptible 
artistic grace of outline; a dreamy sweetness which makes the 
face almost. Raffaellesque in expression and contour. The dark 
eyes with their arched eyebrows are wide apart, and in them 
lies the shadow of melancholy so often seen in the eyes of 
those doomed to an early death, strangely contradicting the 
smiling mouth. 

A far different personality is that of the famous Laura 
Bassi, that graceful and talented woman, who held with honor 
and conspicuous ability for so many years the chair of mathe- 
matics and physics in her native university in the eighteenth 
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LAURA BAssI, PROFESSOR ELISABETTA SIRANI, 
OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. ARTIST. 


century, and to whose memory a marble tablet is erected in 
the present building. Her portrait is still handed down to us, 
and its every line shows the semblance of a regally splendid 
personality, in all the perfection of mature womanhood. The 
chiselled features, finely moulded forehead, and thoughtful eyes 
reveal intellectual qualities of the highest order, combined with 
rare personal charm. Altogether it is the presentment of a 
queen among women, before whose intellectual sway men and 
women alike must bow in homage. 

Though all coming from the same city, it will be seen that 
the talents of the learned women of Bologna by no means ran 
in the same grooves—witness a contemporary of Lauri Bassi, 
who made her fame as a professor of anatomy, Anna Morandi 
Manzolina. This Italian woman-doctor, so far in advance of 
her time, was the wife of an anatomical professor; and having 
by her prominent abilities in the study of surgery and anatomy 
won the degree of professor, worked with her husband at the 
profession of her choice. -Her lectures on anatomy, given in 
the splendid Anatomical Theatre which is the glory of the 
University, won her much attention. The wax anatomical 
models executed by Manzolina are still preserved in Bologna’s 
Museum of Anatomy, as an example of what a woman-pro- 
fessor of anatomy accomplished in the seventeenth century. 
Among the fine collection of statues and busts of famous medi- 
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cal and surgical celebrities which line the walls of the Anatomi- 
cal Theatre, the portrait-bust of this amiable and benevolent- 
looking woman holds an honored place. It is a, gracious, 
matronly face, with the optimism of the philanthropist shining 
out of the kindly eyes and the fine, firm mouth. Judging from 
her portrait, the professor of anatomy seems to have lost noth- 
ing of womanly refinement in the exercise of her profession, 
which has for its scope the benefit of humanity. 

Still more of a prodigy, perhaps, in her own especial line, 
was that marvellous polyglot linguist Gaetana Agnesi, who is 
still a byword in Italy to the present day, and whose name has 
been given to various educational institutes for girls. This 
talented Bolognese lady who, even amid a city of learned 
women, shone out as a bright particular star, was born in 
Bologna in the eighteenth century, and from her earliest child- 
hood manifested every indication of being an infant prodigy. 
The “ Women’s Rights” movement had by no means pervaded 
Bologna at the time of our heroine’s appearance on the stage 
of life; but thanks to the divine spark which renders all true 
genius in advance of ordinary humanity, and belonging to no 
especial time or period, her ideas were what we should term al- 
together modern in their enlightenment. In proof of this it is 
surely sufficient to state that at the tender age of nine years 
this marvellous child ably sustained an argument in Latin, 
proving the right of women to the Higher Education! And 
this in the Italy of two centuries ago, while we think that we, 
and we only, have discovered the “right of way” over women’s 
educational theories. Unlike many infant prodigies, whose 
overforced brains have paid the cost of their precocity with 
their lives or else with the complete break-down of mental 
powers, this talented child lived to spread the wings of her 
rare genius, and expand hervintellect into womanhood’s most 
noble perfection. In some respects Gaetana Agnesi’s talents 
rivalled those of another wonderful Italian linguist, Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, also a native of Bologna. At a later period of 
her life this famous woman, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of littérateurs and savants, presided over by President De 
Brosses, at Milan, performed the achievement of sustaining a 
thesis in all known languages! Nor was Gaetana Agnesi, or 
any of her sisters-in- knowledge, a type of the so-called ‘ eman- 
cipated,” and therefore unwomanly woman, whose. intellectual 
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powers so led her away as to forget the self-respect due to her 
sex. No; the great linguist, and many other of Bologna’s 
learned women, added saintliness to their knowledge. They 
were fervent Catholics—true and faithful daughters of that 
church which has held aloft the torch of learning throughout the 
centuries; denying it not to the weak and humble, and spread- 
ing it in dark places where perhaps the modern reformer and 
scientist would hesitate to penetrate. 

The last prominent name in Bologna’s brilliant constellation 
of learned women brings us down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; for though many gifted women have followed 
in the wake of their more famous sisters, ably upholding the 
city’s reputation, none seems to stand out so markedly in any 
particular achievement or branch of knowledge. Clotilde Tam- 
broni, the last pedagogue of the earlier period, is claimed by 
two centuries; for though she won her laurels in the eighteenth 
century as professor of Greek at the university, her brilliant 
lectures being attended by constant crowds of students, her 
death only took place at the beginning of the last century, in 
1817. ‘The memory of this singularly gifted professor is hon- 
ored by a fine monument in the Certosa cemetery, recording 
her goodness and talents. Some contemporary artist has also 
handed down her painted portrait; and of all our series of 
portraits of fair and learned women, that of Clotilde. Tambroni 
bears away the palm for classic beauty and high intellectual 
power. The beautiful arrangement of the hair and the costume 
of the period in its severe simplicity enhances the effect of per- 
fect grace. There is a strange reminder in it of other famous 
portraits of beautiful women of that period—a Vigée Lebrun, a 
Récamier, and a Siddons; but with more of youthful innocence 
and purity in the brilliant dark eyes and the forehead marked 
with the unmistakable stamp of a pure and lofty genius. 

Enough has been said to substantiate the claims of Bologna’s 
women to a wide culture, and that far in advance of the wo- 
men’s educational movement. Their memory will never die in 
the city of their birth, but beyond it their reputation is not 
widely spread. So in refutation of the ridiculous assertions 
made against the Catholic Church, and often believed by those 
who have never taken the trouble to inquire into facts, that 
she discouraged learning in her daughters, one glories in pub- 
lishing the fame of these Catholic women who, in the ages .of 
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ANNA MORANDI MANZOLINA, PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY. 


faith, freely offered their faculties of brain and heart on the 
shrine of knowledge. 

We have seen them in their contemporary portraits; but it 
brings the memory of the learned women still closer to visit 
their Alma Mater; to linger in those quiet collegiate precincts 
which had the privilege of fostering so many noble intellects- 
A grand old pile is this Bologna University—called the “‘ Archigin- 
nasio,” and now containing the valuable city library. It stands 
in the very heart of the city, close by San Petronio and the 
palace of the Podesta. In the piazza outside, under the arcades 
by which it is entered, the busy, cheerful life of Bologna wags 
merrily on. But inside the wrought iron gateway which separates 
this “‘ Home of ancient learning” from the outside world there 
is a noonday stillness; a brooding quiet strangely attuned to 
the solemn dignity of the spot. Not a sign of life is visible in 
the enchanted palace of the past. Even the porter, as becomes 


‘ an inhabitant of a learned city, is busily reading a small vol- 
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ume; so that one ean linger unmolested among the architectural 
beauties of the fine old courtyard. Bologna is par eminence the 
city of noblest architecture; and the University close, with its 
long rows -of columns, its graceful arches, and its upper open 
gallery, is.no exception to the rule. Nor is color wanting to 
complete its perfection. The roof and walls are enriched with 
picturesque escutcheons in fresco and bas-relief; forming an 
interesting index to the professors, students, and honorary fel- 
lows of this great Bolognese University from its first foundation. 
There is something intensely grandiose in this dim perspective 
of cloister-columns, lightened only by the brilliant masses of 
color in the frescoed coats-of-arms. A heavily-studded door- 
way, barred and bolted, leads to the chapel; so we must re- 
luctantly rouse the porter-student from his pursuit of literature, 
to open the door. As in so many of the grand old Catholic 
universities, the chapel is dedicated to our Blessed Lady; and 
famous Bolognese artists have decorated it with splendid fres- 
coes, illustrating the history and symbols of the Blessed Virgin. 
A grand old staircase leads to the upper open gallery, whose 
walls are adorned, like the cloister below, with the same charac- 
teristic mural decorations of raised coats-of-arms. Opening from 
it are the academic halls, and first and foremost the celebrated 
“‘ Anatomical Theatre.” This theatre, though small in dimen- 
sions, is perhaps one of the most unique in the world. When 
one thinks of its many associations, and the great antiquity of 
its fame in.surgical research, one looks with ‘redoubled interest 
around the walls, which, apart from their associations, form a 
fine architectural scheme, a finished specimen of the wood-carver’s 
art. Roof and walls are completely of wood. From the splen- 
didly panelled ceiling of cedar of Lebanon a high-relief of Apollo, 
surrounded by the signs of the Zodiac, presides over the gathering 
of “immortals”’ of medical and surgical fame, who stand in sol- 
emn company around. From Pythagoras to Mondini, from Anna 
Manzolina to Galvani, they are all here, each in his niche of 
fame—the world’s discoverers in medical, surgical, and anatomical 
science; as well as the professors who have lectured or made 
discoveries here. The effect of the architectural arrangement is 
altogether harmonious. Life-sized statues are placed in the 
lower tier of niches, divided by groups of Doric columns; 
while elliptical niches above contain a series of portrait busts, 
which look down strangely life-like on the theatre of to-day. 
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Close by Pythagoras with his scroll stands the inventor of the 
application of false noses, holding in his hand as a trophy a 
nose; and beside him the discoverer of the corpuscles in the 
blood! But in our pursuit of the memory of the learned 
women, one looks with most interest for the bust of the one 
woman-professor found worthy to hold her own in this “ Val- 
halla” of medical science. Most appropriate of all the decora 
tions is the professor's raised rostrum. It is covered by a 
canopy supported by two male figures, exquisitely carved in 
lime-wood, forming a magnificent study of the anatomy of the 
human form, and distinctly showing ail the muscles and arteries. 
Three tiers of benches form galleries encircling the theatre, 
whence the students assisted at the anatomical demonstrations ; 
and the floor is likewise of wood, in panelled sections, which 
can be raised to reveal the marble pavement with its drains 
beneath. 

Once again here, in high relief against the carved walls, 
appear our old friends the gorgeously colored ‘coats-of-arms of 
the professors who have lectured in this theatre—bright touches 
of color on the sombre splendor of the carved wood decorations. 

Bologna has indeed lavished a wealth of art-labor on the 
decoration of her Anatomical Theatre; but has she not reason 
to build a fitting memorial to her scientists, who have especially 
distinguished themselves in this branch of learning? For true 
to her motto, “Bologna taught” when other cities and nations 
were still wrapped in the darkness of ignorance. It is one of 
her proudest boasts that the first anatomy of a human body 
which ever took place in the world was performed here by 
Mondini in the year 1449; so that the primary studies of 
anatomy owe their origin to Bologna’s University and to a 
Bolognese professor. : 

On the opposite side of the “Loggia Gallery” open the 
apparently endless vistas of. academic halls. These eighteen 
magnificent chambers are now used as the City Library; and 
a priceless collection of books, precious manuscripts, and richly 
illuminated missals is gathered here; many of them the long- 
accumulated store of patient, untiring monkish learning, gleaned 
from the suppression of monasteries. At either end of the 
library-rooms are two vast lecture halls, where the examina- 
tions took place—one the hall where medicine, mathematics, 
philosophy, etc., were taught and examined; the other the 





























A VISTA OF ACADEMIC HALLS, NOW THE CITY LIBRARY, 


“ Aula Magna,” in which canon law and jurisprudence were 
examined. 

Splendidly ample in their proportions are these University 
chambers—a fit background to a school of learning which has 
endured for centuries. Around their walls, as in every part of 
this ‘‘ world’s university,” is continued the roll-call of names, 
escutcheons and armorial bearings of those who were privileged 
to call the university their “Alma Mater.” Many a famous 
name is among them—names from every quarter of the habita- 
ble globe, drawn thither throughout the ages to sit as willing 
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scholars at Bologna’s feet. Here Galvani, that famous Bolognese 
citizen whose statue stands in the square just outside these 
library windows, lectured, and gave his first lessons in the 
wonderful discovery which bears his name. Here, also, was the 
true domain of our learned women. In these very halls they 
took their turn with the other professors in lecturing and ex- 
amining, in their various branches of science and literature. 
No lesson or examination took place in this noble university, 
but what was under the immediate protection of the Son of 
God and His Virgin Mother; for over the doorway of each 
lecture hall, immediately above the space for the professor's pul- 
pit, was placed an exquisite life-sized fresco of the Divine Mother 
and Child. It is one of the most touching features of the 
university of the past, emphasizing the sincere and living faith 
of those, who built and taught in it—the survival of the beauti- 
ful old. Catholic ideal which erected the first universities through- 
out the civilized world; religion and learning hand-in-hand. 

There is much that is sad in Italy of the »present; but still 
there is hope. They may have robbed monasteries and con- 
vents of their most: precious literary treasures, but they have 


not torn down the Madonna from the walls of the once famous © 


University, which owes its all to the ages of faith, The Uni- 
versity of Bologna is changed now to another site; and though 
it may be but a small consolation for much change and spolia- 
tion, one is glad to think that atheistic and materialistic doc- 
trines will never be boldly propagated from a rostrum over 
which the Mother of God has presided throughout long cen- 
turies. 

Full of the memories of the women who have made these 
old walls live again—memories clear-cut and cameo-like, as are 
their portraits, against the background of ages—one takes leave 
of -Bologna’s University with regret. No longer perhaps, in 
the inevitable mutability of nations, does the learned old city 
lead in the advance-guard of knowledge; but the fact incon- 
testable remains, that “‘ Bologna teaches”’ still. In teaching the 
lesson of her mighty past she emphasizes a doctrine which 
latter-day learning in the pride of intellect would do well to 
assimilate—that religion and learning can be twin-sisters also in 
the present, lovingly associated till the threshold of eternity, 
when the Source of all-religion and learning will be revealed. 
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TWO ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS: A CONTRAST. 


BY AGNES C. STORER. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (1564-1593). 


HE life-history of Christopher Marlowe, the first 
English dramatist before Shakspere: who pos- 
sessed great dramatic and poetical genius, may 
be very briefly outlined. 

Born in 1564 at Canterbury, the son of a 
shoemaker, he received a liberal preparatory education through 
the generosity of some unknown benefactor, and was graduated in 
1587 with highest honors from Benet College, Cambridge. There 
are slight indications that he may have served for a brief time 
in the military campaigns of the Low Countries. However that 
may be, there soon began in London the struggle for fame and 
fortune of one who, though a boy in years, was already a man 
in poétic genius and ambition. Attaching himself as playwright 
to one of the prominent dramatic companies, dashing Kit Mar- 
lowe at once became “the darling of the town,” and _hail- 
fellow-well-met with such brilliant spirits as gallant Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the dramatists Nash and Chapman, and even, it may 
be, the great master, Shakspere himself. Small wonder that the 
personal friendship and praise of such giant leaders affected the 
moral balance of so young a man. As, with pitying interest, 
we study the brief career of one who, though so great of intel- 
lect, was, alas! so weak of soul, Marlowe’s life seems the very 
embodiment of the Elizabethan spirit,—passionate, undisciplined, 
athirst for the possession of all physical and mental. delights, 
living unsatisfied in the present, hopeless of the future, dream- 
ing, writing, feasting, starving sometimes, perhaps, as did so 
many of his brother dramatists, and then the twenty-nine brief 
years of careless, irreligious life were suddenly quenched in the 
last saddest scene of all, Marlowe being stabbed to death, in 
1593, in a wretched tavern brawl at Deptford. 

Until his time, in all dramatic compositions heroic couplets 
of tedious length were used, more often than not utterly un- 
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suited to their subject. Our daring and original young genius, 
realizing that conception and expression should harmonize, in his 
very first play, “ Tamburlaine the Great,” written before he was 
twenty-four, revolutionized English dramatic poetry by substi- 
tuting for these monotonous heroic couplets a full and flowing 
blank verse. The sonorous beauty and adaptive elasticity of 
“Marlowe’s mighty line,” as Ben Jonson called it, was instantly 
recognized and enthusiastically applauded by his fellow-drama- 
tists. ‘‘ Tamburlaine,” besides its more varied versification, ex- 
hibited greater dramatic action and a more spirited dialogue 
than any of its English predecessors, and, notwithstanding its 
oftentimes blustrous extravagance of language, contains many 
passages of exquisite poetry. Mr. Lowell thus describes, as 
only he can, the impression made upon the reader by their dis- 
covery: “In the midst of the hurly-burly there will fall a sud- 
den hush, and we come upon passages calm and pellucid as 
mountain tarns filled to the brim with the purest distillations of 
heaven. And, again, there are single verses that open silently 
as roses, and surprise us with that seemingly accidental perfec- 
tion, which there is no use in talking about, because itself says 
all that is to be said, and more.” * Marlowe’s splendor of 
imagination is even more vividly apparent in “The Tragical 
History of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus.” Distinguished 
by a simplicity of construction unusual in his compositions, this 
tragic and powerful rendering of the Faust legend occupies a 
position of eminence among the masterpieces of English dra- 
matic poetry. As all remember, Faust, giving rein to his desire 
for illimitable power, for that threefold abomination Holy Scrip- 
ture warns us against, “the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life,’ + enters into a compact with 
Lucifer, who, in return for fulfilling for a time these unholy 
desires, is to obtain final possession of Faust’s soul. The clos- 
ing passages of the tragedy; Faust’s last despairing soliloquy, 
under the immediate approach of his doom, have perhaps no 
parallel in the whole range of poetry for the qualities of 
agonizing. terror and swiftly advancing pitiless finality. Here 
horror is so piled upon horror that, as Charles Lamb expressed 
it, the entire scene is, in very truth, ‘‘an agony and bloody 
sweat”: t 


* The Old Dramatists, p. 36. + St. John’s 1st Epistle ii. 16. 
t Specimens of Early Dramatic Poetry. 
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fo oy by Faustas, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damned perpetually ! 
Stand still! ye ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That Time may cease, and midnight never come; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 
O lente, lente, currite noctis equi / 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The Devil will come, and Faustus must be damned! 
Oh, I'll leap up to my God! Who pulls me down? 
See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament ! 
One drop would save my soul !—half a drop; ah, my Christ! 
Ah! rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 
- Yet will I call on him. Oh spare me, Lucifer! 
Where is it now? ’Tis gone; and see where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows! 
Mountains and hills! come, come and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God! 
No! no! 
Then will I headlong run into the Earth! 
Earth gape! Oh no; it will not harbor me! 

(The clock strikes the half-hour.) 

Ah, half the hour is past; ’twill all be past anon! 
‘Oh God! 
If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 
‘Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransomed me, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 
Let Faustus live in Hell a thousand years— 
A hundred thousand, and, at last, be saved! 
‘Oh, no end is limited to damnéd souls! 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting souls? 
Or, why is this immortal that thou hast? 
Ah, Pythagoras’ metempsychosis! were that true, 
‘This soul would fly from me, and I be changed 
Into some brutish beast! All beasts are happy, 
For when they die 
‘Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 
‘But mine must live, still to be plagued in Hell! 
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Curst be the parents that engendered me! 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of Heaven. 

(The clock strikes twelve.) 
Oh, it strikes! it strikes! Now, body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to Hell. 

(Thunder and lightning.) 
Oh soul! be changed into little water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean; ne’er be found! 

(Enter Devils.) 

My God! my God! look not so fierce on me! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile! 
Ugly Hell, gape not! Come not, Lucifer! 
I’ll burn my books! Ah Mephistophilis!” 


Marlowe’s intense subjectivity and incapability of taking an 
impersonal view continually force themselves upon the reader 
of his plays. Through them all the characters’ simply express 
their creator’s own limitless aspirations. ‘That like I best that 
flies beyond my reach.” Marlowe has not the slightest un- 
derstanding of, or sympathy with, ordinary every-day human 
nature, consequently his characters are, in the words of Mr. 
Lowell, ‘“‘but personages and interlocutors. We do not get to 
know them, but only to know what they do and say. 
Nothing happens because it must, but because the author ville 
it so. The conception of life is purely arbitrary, and as far 
from life as that of an imaginative child.” * Rarely capable as 
he was of moving the springs of gentler passions, Marlowe is 
at his best when expressing his own fervid love of mere physi- 
cal or natural beauty or power, light, color, wealth, whatever 
sensual delight the desire of the moment might suggest. “ His 
raptures were all ayre and fire.” The truth of this statement 
is well exemplified by the familiar lines addressed by “The 
Passionate Shepherd to His Love,” “that smooth song which 
was made by Kit Marlowe,” as old Izaak Walton called it. 

Mr. Lowell thus summarizes his power and its limitations: 
“‘ Marlowe was certainly not an artist in the larger sense, but he 
was cunning in words and periods, and the musical modulation 
of them. And even this is a very ‘rare gift. But his mind 
never could submit itself to a controlling purpose, and renounce 


*TLoc. cit. 
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all other things for the sake of that. His plays, with the 
single exception of ‘Edward II.,’ have no organic unity, and 
such unity as is here is more apparent than real. Passages in 
them stir us deeply, and thrill us to the marrow; but each 
play, as a whole, is ineffectual. . . . Marlowe had found the 
way that leads to style, and helped others to find it, but he 
never arrived there. He had not self-denial enough. He can 
refuse nothing to his fancy. He fails of his effect by over 
emphasis, heaping upon a slender thought a burden of expres- 
sion too heavy for it to carry. . . . Marlowe, we therefore 
see, had an importance less for what he accomplished, than for 
what he suggested to others.” * 


THOMAS HEYWOOD (15-?-16-?) 


So strongly contrasted are the intellectual and spiritual im- 
pressions received from the writings of gay Kit Marlowe, and 
those of the far less known Elizabethan dramatist, Thomas Hey- 
wood, that to pass from the fierce, unbalanced splendor of the 
one to the simpler, homelier atmosphere of the other, seems not 
unlike the change from midsummer in the city streets to the 
invigorating freshness of a June morning at sea. 

The exact dates of Heywood’s birth and death are unre- 
corded. We simply know that he was born in Lincolnshire, 
probably about ten years before Shakspere, and died at a 
good old age in the middle of the seventeenth century. From 
our author’s writings we learn that he graduated from Cam- 
bridge, and early settling in London, at once devoted his splen- 
did abilities to the three-fold career of actor, dramatist, and 
littérateur. How indefatigable were these labors we may judge 
from the fact that Heywood was the author, in whole or in 
part, of two hundred and twenty plays, only twenty-three of 
which are now extant, and, moreover, wrote the lord mayor's 
pageants for many years. Nor was this all. Shakerly Mar- 
mion speaks of him as writing upon 


“ All history, all actions, 
Counsels, Decrees, Man, manners, states and factions, 
Playes, Epic edieuns, odes and Lyrics, 
Translations, Epitaphs and Panegyricks.” 


Heywood delighted in compilation, and the Biographical 
*J. R. Lowell, Loc. cit. 
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Dictionary of Poets of all Ages he planned, but never completed, 
is to this day regretted by students of literature. His book- 
seller, Kirkman, tells us that, in addition to acting almost daily, 
he obliged himself to write a sheet every day for several years, 
a habit of regularity explanatory, in part, of the vast extent of 
his labors. ; 

Heywood’s disregard for fame is evinced by his having made 
no effort to preserve his compositions, writing indeed oftentimes 
on the blank side of his tavern bills. This unaffected modesty 
is as apparent throughout his plays as are their author’s gen- 
iality, manliness, and reverence for the highest ideals. ‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, 
whatsoever of good fame,” these we feel instinctively, in study- 
ing Heywood’s plays, must have been the ideals ever beckoning 
their writer on. Mr. Swinburne, in an extremely brilliant criti- 
cal analysis of his romantic and contemporary plays, writes as 
follows: ‘“ His passion and his pathos, his loyalty and his chivalry, 
are always so unobtrusive, their modesty may sometimes run 
the risk of eclipse before the glory of more splendid poets, and 
more conspicuous patriots; but they are true and trustworthy 
as Shakspere’s or Milton’s or Wordsworth’s or Browning’s”; and 
again: “The very hastiest and slightest of them (the plays) 
does credit to their author, and the best of them are to be 
classed among the genuine and imperishable treasures of English 
literature. His prose, if never to be called great, may generally 
be called good and pure; its occasional pedantries and preten- . 
sions are rather signs of the century than faults of their au- 
thor.” * Writing so rapidly as Heywood did, his plays are often 
marred by technical defects of rhyme and metre; these, how- 
ever, are mere faults of over-hasty workmanship, insufficient to 
really lessen their intrinsic worth. One and all are distinguished 
by a lofty moral feeling, but too rare in the Elizabethan age, 
and a keen insight into human motives and passions. Writing 
always con amore with refreshing vigor and spontaneity, Hey- 
wood apparently felt, even more noticeably than the majority 
of his literary compeers, the stimulating influence of the great 
post-graduate university in which he lived and labored so long 
—mighty London, in that brilliant age, as never before, em- 
bracing the intellectual culture and learning of the entire coun- 
try. His critical eye noted all the varied phases of that many- 

* The Nineteenth Century, September, 1895. 
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sided city life, and, realist that he was, we find them reflected 
in the histories of every-day men and women, depicted with 
such simplicity and directness that Heywood’s plays can still be 
read with interest. This skill in creating powerful effects with 
homeliest materials caused Lamb to exclaim: “Heywood is a 
sort of prose Shakspere. His scenes are to the full as natural 
and affecting,” * and in our own day Mr. Symonds has declared 
him to be ‘‘the master of homely English life, and gentlest of 
all poets who have swept the chords of passion.” + 

The domestic drama “‘ A Woman Killed by Kindness”’ is gen- 
erally considered his masterpiece; but as truly Heywood in 
spirit, style, and construction is a later play in which he was 
assisted by William Rowley, “ Fortune by Land and Sea.” The 
following passages from this vigorous sea-comedy will serve to 
show Heywood’s ‘“‘temperance in the depths of passion,” a dis- 
tinguishing feature of all his plays.{ The scene is taken from 
the first act and represents a number of gallants assembled in 
the taproom of an inn. The dissolute Rainsforth taunts the 
stripling Frank Forrest with unmanly reverence for his aged 
father, and on Frank’s spirited and indignant reply, exclaims: 

seat It seems, sir, you are angry.” 

Frank. Not yet. 

Rainsforth. Then what would anger thee? 

Frank, Nothing from you. 

Rainsforth. Of all things under heaven, what wouldst thou 
loathest to have me do? 

Frank. 1 would not have you wrong my father, and I hope 
you will not. 

Rainsforth. Thy father’s an old dotard. 

Frank (starting to his feet). could not brook this at a 
monarch’s hands, much less at thine. 

Rainsforth (mockingly). Ay, boy. Then take you that. 
(Flings wine in his face. Frank draws sword. Rainsforth does 
the same, quickly.) 

Frank. 1 was not born to brook this. Oh, I’m slain! 
(Falls dead.) 

Goodwin. Sweet coz, what have you done? Shift for yourself. 


* Specimens of Early Dramatic Poetry. 

t Essay on the English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 

¢ The extract given is taken from the admirable acting version edited by Mrs. Janet Ed- 
mondson Walker and used by the Delta Upsilon ‘99 of Harvard University in its very success- 
ful presentation of this old comedy. 


. VOL. LXXV.—¥49 
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Foster. Away! (They hurry Rainsforth out. As they do so 
the Drawers enter carrying supper, see Frank's body, and call 
out. ) 

ist Drawer. Oh, stay the gentlemen! They have killed a 
man! (Enter Bess, the attendant, who runs to Frank and 
kneels beside him. The Drawers come to her.) 

1st Drawer. Oh, sweet Mr. Francis! 

2a Drawer. They have drawn the blood of this gentleman 
that I have drawn many a quart of wine to. 

Bess. What! Are you men or milksops? Stand you still, 
senseless as stones, and see a man expire his last? One call 
my master; another fetch a constable! 

1st Drawer. Hark! I hear his father's voice below; ten to 
one he is come to fetch him home to supper, and now he may 
carry him home to his grave. See, here he comes! (Bess and 
the others draw aside, as Mr. Forrest, Susan, Frank's sister, 
and the Host enter.) 

Host. You must take comfort, sir. 

Old Forrest. Would heaven I could. 

Susan. Oh, my brother! (Kneels by Frank, weeping and 
wringing her hands.) 

Old Forrest. Is he dead? Is he dead, girl? 

Susan. Ay, dead, sir! Frank is dead. 

Old Forrest. Alas, alas, my boy! (Falls into chair by table.) 
I have not the heart to look upon his wide and gaping wounds. 
(Turning to Host:) Pray, tell me, sir, doth this appear to 
you fearful and pitiful; to you, who are a stranger to my 
dead boy? 

Host. How can it be otherwise ? 

Old Forrest. If to a stranger his wounds appear so lament- 
able, how will they seem to me that am his father? (Goes 
toward body.) Ah, me! is this my son that doth so senseless 
lie? My soul shall fly with his into the land of rest. Behold, 
I crave, being killed with grief, we both have one grave. (Falls 
senseless across the body of his son.) 

Susan. Alas, my father is dead too, gentle sir! Help to re- 
store his spirit, over-travailed with age and sorrow. 

Host (trying to rouse Mr. Forrest). Mr. Forrest! Sir! 

Susan. Father ! 

Old Forrest (looking at her, smiling, and in a dazed manner). 
What says my girl? Good morrow! What’s o’clock that you 
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are up so early? Call up Frank; tell him he lies too long abed 
this morning. Will he not up? Rise, rise, thou sluggish boy! 

Susan. Alas, father, he cannot! 

Old Forrest. Cannot? Why ? 

Susan. Do you not feel his pulse no motion keep? 

Old Forrest (bursting into tears). Ah, me! my murdered 
son! (Enter Young Forrest, who rushes to Susan and his father.) 

Young Forrest. Sister ! 

Susan. Brother ! 

Young Forrest. Father, how cheer you, sir? Why, you were 
wont to store for others’ comfort, that by sorrow were any 
way distressed. Have you all wasted, and spared none for 
yourself? 

Old Forrest. Oh, son, son! See, alas, where thy brother 
lies. He dined with me to-day, was merry, merry, he that lies 
there. See thy murdered brother. Dost thou not weep for 
him? 

Young Forrest. When you have taken some comfort, I’ll’® 
begin to mourn his death, and scourge the murderer’s sin. Dear 
father, be advised; take hence the body, and let it have solemn 
funeral. 

Old Forrest. But the murderer? Shall he not attend the 
sentence of the law with all severity? 

Young Forrest. Have you but patience. Should we urge the 
law, he hath such honorable friends to guard him, we should 
but bark against the moon. Let the law sleep. The time, ere 
it be long, may offer itself to a more just revenge. We are 
poor, and the world frowns on all our fortune. With patience, 
then, bear this among the rest. Heaven, when it please, may 
turn the wheel of Fortune round, when we that are dejected 
may again be raised to our former heights. 

Old Forrest. Oh, when saw father such a tragic sight, and 
did outlive it? 

Young Forrest (leading his father away). Nay, do not look 
that way. (Zo Drawers:) Bear hence the body. (They stand 
beside it, ready to bear it off.) Come, father, and dear sister, 
join with me. He owed a death, and he hath paid the debt. 
(Men bear away the body as the curtain falls.) 


Scattered throughout Heywood's plays are numerous breezy 
lyrics, characterized by delicacy of taste and touch, freshness 
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and ease of metre. The following song from “The Rape of 
Lucrece” is a good example of these: 


AMPULEIUS’ SONG. 


“Pack, clouds! away, and welcome day ! 

With Night we banish Sorrow; 

Sweet air, blow soft! mount, lark! aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 

Bird! plume thy wing, nightingale! sing, 
To give my love good-morrow. 

—To give my love good-morrow, 

Notes from them all I'll borrow. 





“Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast ! 
Sing, birds! in every furrow; 
And from each hill let music shrill - 
Give my fair love good-morrow. 
Black-bird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare linnet and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves! amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair love good-morrow. 
—To give my love good-morrow, 
Sing, birds! in every furrow.” 


Heywood himself has revealed to us the true uses of the poets: 


“They cover us with counsel to defend us 
From storms without; they polish us within, 
With learning, knowledge, arts, and disciplines; 
All that is naught and vicious they sweep from us 
Like dust and cobwebs.” 


Judged by these high requirements, Thomas Heywood is not 
found wanting; and therefore, though filling a position in the 
realm of English poetry not so conspicuous as those of many 
other singers, it is one sure to endure, because built upon the 
lasting foundation stones of honesty of purpose and simplicity. 
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THE LIFE STORY OF A SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEER. 


everest ad HILE in Tennessee this spring we made acquaint- 
ance with a convert of striking personality. He 
is a tall man, in middle life, of grave cast of 
countenance, with a flowing beard. He is a 
i See, typical mountaineer in manner as by birth and 
ealainng; slow of speech, sometimes almost painfully so, but 
of much intelligence and no ordinary religious feeling. His 
race, that of the highlands of the South, is perhaps as solidly 
non-Catholic as Norway. 

His spiritual experience is of such interest that we give it 
to our readers as he wrote it down, adding here and there a 
few of his spoken words to complete his story. We wish that 
we could transfer to our pages the dignity of his address, and 
our own sadness that so noble a race as his, that of the Ameri- 
can hill-country, yet remains almost entirely unknowing of 
Christ’s true faith. 





It is quite impossible for me to accurately retrace the way 
I came, for it was through a pathless wilderness of false teach- 
ing, prejudice, and anti-Catholic environment; but I feel like a 
mariner safe arrived into port after a perilous voyage on the 
stormy and trackless deep. 

Forty-three years ago my eyes opened upon this beautiful 
world in the month of May, when the flowers were in bloom, 
and the birds singing in the trees. Being a child of loving 
parents, my earlier years passed away like a pleasant dream, 
and not one sad memory comes to me from that angel-guarded 
period. My parents taught me, as soon as my budding intelli- 
gence would allow, that there was a good and merciful God 
above all; that he made me, and that I should love him and 
be good; that God was everywhere, saw all we did, heard all 
we said. Confidence in my parents caused me to accept this 
knowledge without question; though as a child I wondered 
why it was, if God was everywhere, I could not sometimes see 
him, for my childish mind sought to give to him a bodily form; 
and my mind was never quite at rest upon the subject until I 
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heard a venerable man say that he had the same trouble when 
he was a boy, but found out that “God clothed himself with 
light as with a garment,” and that was why we could not see 


‘him. His explanation satisfied me. 


These things are mentioned in the way of filial justice to 
my beloved parents; they certainly did the best they could for 
me with the knowledge they possessed, and the morality of 
their lives was as free from censure as any I have ever known. 
I stop to bless their memory, and to breathe a prayer for their 
souls. 

But they had been reared in Protestant beliefs and preju- 
dices; taught, not only to disbelieve the Catholic Church but 
to fear and hate it. I have heard my father prove to his own 
satisfaction that the Dragon, and the Beast to whom the Dragon 
is represented as delivering his seat and power, spoken of in 
the 12th and 13th chapters of Revelation, was none other than 
the Catholic Church. One of the first things my memory 
recalls is an old book showed me by an aunt in which was 
both pictured and related the massacre of St. Bartholomew; 
and my aunt assured me those horrible deeds were committed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, and that it would kill all 
Protestant Christians now if it had the power. Thus was I 
taught, and thus I believed. 

The natural bent of my mind in boyhood and early man- 
hood was to investigate spiritual subjects. When a boy I 
carried a copy of the New Testament in my pocket until I 
wore the covers off it, reading it almost every spare moment, 
thinking to learn in it all I wanted to know; believing also 
that the privilege to read the Sacred Scriptures was purchased 
with the blood of saints, who were persecuted to the death by 
the Catholic Church for disseminating the word of God. Fur- 
thermore, while taught to disbelieve in the infallibility of the 
church, I fully believed in the infallibility of the Scriptures, and 
thought they were given us by God for private interpretation. 

Reading in the New Testament where Christ said to St. 
Peter, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” I 
told my father that church must be in the world somewhere, 
for, from Christ’s own words, it must be indefectible. His 
answer was that I was right, and that the Baptist Church was 
that church, and could trace an unbroken connection to the 
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days of the Apostles; thus claiming that the Baptist Church 
was not a Protestant Church, but was the Only True Church of 
Christ. He showed me books written by J. R. Graves, a lead- 
ing light in the Baptist denomination at that time, which, he 
said, proved that the Baptist Church had apostolic connection. 
Afterward I read those books and accepted as true the state- 
ments they contained; for I could not know they were false 
when I had never learned anything in refutation. I was taught ° 
that the Rock that the Church was built upon was the Christ, 
and not St. Peter; and that the Keys given to St. Peter were 
the Gospel; and that the other Apostles, and every preacher 
since them, possessed the Keys the same as St. Peter; that 
the power to forgive sins was through the preaching of the 
Gospel; and I learned to scoff at the idea of a priest having 
the power to grant absolution. 

In short, I was taught to believe in the doctrines inculcated 
by the sect known to the world as the Baptist Church. To 
enumerate all would transcend the limits of this article; but 
those who read this may easily realize the difficulties to be 
overcome by Protestants before they can become Catholics. 
My reading was limited to Protestant authors who confirmed 
my early formed beliefs and prejudices. Among many other 
things, I believed that the Catholic teaching on the Blessed 
Sacrament was not only preposterous but positively sacrilegious. 

Protestant historians and statisticians pretend to put in con- 
trast the illiteracy of Catholic countries, and the education and 
enlightenment of Protestant countries, and I believed that the 
Catholic Church purposely kept the majority of its membership 
in ignorance, knowing that its unreasonable doctrines would not 
bear the light of knowledge. As an example of my inexcusable 
bigotry, I will relate an incident that occurred in the year 
1897. I was returning from the Tennessee Centennial at Nash- 
ville, in company with my daughter, and stopped over for a 
few hours in Chattanooga. It was a week-day, and while out 
-walking we came to the Catholic Church; actuated by curi- 
osity, we entered. I did not take my hat off, but went stalk- 
ing down the aisle with my hat on. A priest was slowly walk- 
ing up and down one of the aisles reading, and noticing me, 
he rebuked me for showing disrespect to the house of God in 
not removing my hat. At that time the priest was totally 
unknown to me, and it was some three years later I learned 
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he was Father Tobin, of Chattanooga, who has since then be- 
come to me a spiritual father indeed; and Providence so 
ordered it that the same priest who rebuked me some years 
afterward baptized me. I kept my hat on in the church partly 
through thoughtlessness, but mostly through contempt; for I _ 
did not then believe that a Catholic Church building was in 
any sense the House of God. 

About this time I formed the acquaintance of a gentleman 
in Bristol, Tennessee, whose amiable qualities won my friend- 
ship and esteem; but religious subjects had never been men- 
tioned between us, and I took it for granted that he was a 
Protestant. He was about the first Catholic acquaintance I had 
ever formed. I never thought a college graduate and a man 
of extensive information, as I had found him to be, could pos- 
sibly be a Catholic; for I believed only the ignorant, outside 
of the priesthood, belonged to the Catholic Church. 

Soon after the beginning of the Spanish-American War, I 
was passing him and another gentleman standing and convers- 
ing on a street in Bristol, Tennessee, when the other gentle- 
man, observing me, beckoned me to them, and told me they 
were in an argument. He said he was contending that the 
people of Cuba were as illiterate and uncivilized as the news- 
papers claimed they were, and that my friend was contending 
that the charge of illiteracy against them was greatly exag- 
gerated; and they asked for my opinion. I answered that I 
believed the Cubans were as ignorant and uncivilized as claimed, 
and that the Roman Catholic Church was to blame for it; 
adding, further, that the Roman Catholic Church was a wither- 
ing, blighting curse to any nation where it predominated as a 
religion. ; 

Glancing at my friend, I saw at once that my remark had 
wounded his feelings. With lips quivering with emotion but a 
steady eye, he looked me in the face and said in a low but 
decided tone, ‘‘I am a Catholic.” I at once asked his pardon, 
pleading the excuse that I did not know he was a Catholic. 
Parting company from the other gentleman, we walked on to- 
gether, and he said to me: “Answer me truly, have you ever 
read anything from Catholic authors in defence of the Catholic 
Church and its history?” I answered that I would admit that 
what I knew of the Catholic Church had been learned exclu- 
sively through Protestant sources. Then he asked me if 1 
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would read what Catholics had to say for themselves and the 
Church if I had the books, and I answered that if he would 
accept my doing so as a reparation for wounding his feelings, 
and would furnish me the books, I would read them. He 
answered, “That is a bargain; come to my office and I will 
give you a book now.” 

The first book he gave me was Zhe Faith of Our Fathers, 
by Cardinal Gibbons; and its perusal gave my Protestant opin- 
ions such a shaking up as I should not before have thought 
possible. About this time the publishers of the American 
Encyclopedia were bringing it up to date by making additions 
and corrections, and they called upon a prominent Baptist 
president of a certain Baptist theological school for a brief 
history of the Baptist Church. His scholarship was at stake, 
and he gave the origin of the Baptist Church as historically 
fixed in Germany in the sixteenth century. The Baptist de- 
nominational papers, for a few issues, had condemnatory editorials 
of the prominent brother’s church history, but very soon the 
matter was all hushed up. Well, I thought, if that is true, 
the Baptist Church is sixteen centuries too young to be the 
Church of Christ. 

The more I studied about it the greater became my per- 
plexity. I was like a mariner lost at sea without chart or 
compass. After a time I reasoned that my eternal salvation 
depended upon my acceptance of the truth, and that I could 
not afford to be influenced by prejudice, or remain in a quiescent 
state; I must investigate this matter for myself. Language 
would fail me in trying to depict the distracted state of my 
mind at this time. I was beginning to realize that I had built 
my house upon the sand, and that the foundation was slipping 
from under my most cherished beliefs. Was I to sever the re- 
ligious associations of a lifetime that would separate me from 
very dear friends, and even make me seem as a stranger in my 
own family? It was impossible for me ever again to be what 
I had been. The false and contradictory teaching of the Prot- 
estant sects disgusted me, and their libellous statements against 
the church brought to my cheeks the blush of shame. There 
was a time right along there when I must have approached very 
near to the border of downright scepticism of everything relig- 
ious; but God was merciful to me, and saved me at length 
from my doubts. I got down upon my knees when no eye but 
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that of God could see me, and prayed to be led into the light 
of the Truth, promising that I would accept it at whatever 
personal cost. God, in his mercy, granted my humble request. 
Continuing to read such books as my friend loaned me, I found 
out that the Catholic Church, instead of meriting the charge of 
fostering ignorance, had ever been the repository of the arts 
and sciences, and saved the classics, ancient and medieval, from 
destruction; instead of the bloody persecutor that I had been 
taught to believe her to be, I learned that perhaps a thousand 
Catholics had suffered martyrdom to one Protestant put to death 
by Catholics; and that the active charities of the Church in the 
relief of poverty and suffering have been colossal down through 
all the centuries since its founder, Christ, went about doing 
good. I found all this evidenced by history, and proven by 
the speaking monuments of monasteries, situated even on burn- 
ing desert sands and the snowy passes of Alpine heights. I 
found to my astonishment that it was a. shameful fact that 
Protestant nations had practically exterminated’ pagan peoples, 
and could not justly lay claim to have Christianized any. 

I could not restrain a feeling of shame and remorse that the 
American Indians had by Protestant influences been almost ex- 
terminated; and I do verily believe that if the church could 
have dealt with them alone and unmolested, the Indians would 
have been, ere this, a Christianized and civilized people, living 
in the country that belonged to their fathers. The Catholic 
Church alone can point to a nation of people saved from 
paganism and idolatry. I read of the labors of St. Xavier, and 
hundreds of other devoted Catholic missionaries who went with- 
out pecuniary assistance or protection of any kind into the 
most hostile regions, raised altars to God, and told the Story 
of the Cross; and I could not avoid the conclusion that all 
nations and peoples would long since have been Christianized 
had it not been for the retarding influence of Protestantism and 
Protestant countries, which send scheming politicians and un- 
scrupulous traders right along with their preachers, and intro- 
duce intemperance, with its attendant vices. 

I never fully acknowledged that the Catholic Church was 
the only and true Church of Christ until I read Zhe Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. After reading that book I was con- 
vinced that the sacraments and doctrines of the church were 
the same in the fourth century as now; and that the essential 
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characteristics of a church could alone be applied to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Whereas before I had disbelieved the infalli- 
bility of the church, I had now reached that point where I 
could not believe in any other kind of a church. Whereas 
beforetime I believed in an infallible Bible, I now believed 
in an infallible church, the Divine Judge of what is authentic 
and inspired Scripture, that taught the Gospel in all its com- 
pleteness one hundred and fifty years before the New Testament 
was compiled. The church I now recognized as the divine 
repository of the Truth and the infallible teacher in faith and 
morals; because the Holy Ghost dwells in the church and pre- 
serves it from error. [I saw the inconsistency of an infallible 
Bible being in the custody of a fallible teacher, and had now 
seen far too much of the fruits of such heretical teaching. All 
that remained in the way to my becoming a Catholic was in- 
telligent understanding of the Sacraments and their acceptance. 
Of. these the most difficult to accept in unquestioning faith were 
Penance and Holy Eucharist. My mind was so completely en- 
cased with false teaching on these two sacraments that the 
grace of God alone could free me from the bonds which en- 
thralled me. 

About this time I made the acquaintance of Father Tobin 
of Chattanooga, the same who rebuked me for wearing my hat 
in his church. He, with great patience, explained to me the 
teachings of the church on the sacraments, and loaned me two 
books, Zhe Religion of a Traveler and The One Mediator, the 
reading of which gave me great assistance by their logical and 
convincing exposition of truth. Others of a different mental 
constitution might differ from me about doctrinal reading; but 
of all the books I read, the ones of most help to me were 
The Faith of Our Fathers, St. Augustine's Confessions, The Reli- 
gion of a Traveler, and The One Mediator. 

My progress was slow; but meeting Father Tobin from 
time to time, who reasoned away the difficulties in my path, I 
at length came out into the clear, calm light of unquestioning 
Faith. In the sacrament of penance I saw in the confessional 
not so much the priest as the Christ whom he represents and 
who gives him the power to grant absolution. To me it is the 
same as telling my sins into the ear of the Redeemer. The 
last thing I yielded to was the most important of all, the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist; but at last 
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I cried out from my soul, “‘Lord, I believe, help Thou mine 
unbelief,” and my understanding was opened to the consistency, 
the beauty, and the glory of this the greatest of the sacraments, 
the centre and essence of the Gospel, the Incarnate God. And 
when I beheld the church, the Lamb’s Bride, in all her divine 
loveliness, I loved her and I hastened to unite myself by bap- 
tism to the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church of the Living 
God. How pleasant, how comforting to feel secure in the True . 
Fold of the Shepherd, after my wanderings in the wilderness of 
doubt and sin! 

After being received into the church, I notified the Protest- 
ant church of which I had been a member from boyhood of 
the step I had taken. I received the accompanying letter in 
response : 

January 21, 1901. 

Mr. 





——, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

DEAR SiR: Your favor of the 12th instant, addressed. to 
clerk of the Baptist Church , was read*to the Church 
Sunday morning, and the following motion was offered and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That because of Brother ’s unorthodox 
views of Christianity, and on his notice that he has decided to 
leave the Crucified One, the Blood and Crown of the Old and 
New Testament, to go off with the wooden cross to the Catho- 
lic Church, that this church withdraw fellowship from said 
brother, and that the clerk be instructed to notify him at once 

















of this action. By order of the Church. 
(Signed) j 
Church Clerk. 
First Baptist Church, ——, Tenn. 
As our convert rose to depart he said: “The religion 


which I once hated with all my heart as the plague of the 
human race, I am now ready to die for.” His simple and de- 
liberate manner but added solemnity to the words he spoke. 


























INCURAB LE CANCER CASES ALONE ARE TAKEN HERE. 


AMERICAN HOUSE OF CALVARY. 


BY RUTH EVERETT. 


ant F some statistician were to compile a record ot the 
S number of charities, reformatory movements, and 
good works generally speaking, now blessing the 
world, that were set on foot by women, many 
game a sneer would be turned to praise. A _ promi- 
nent citizen of Brooklyn, New York, once told the writer that 
every reform of that place had been simply forced upon the 
city fathers by the women. If that seems a little hard on the 
men, the human average is maintained by the great compli- 
ment it pays to the women of the City of Churches. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt that a number of the most cele- 
brated and worthy charities of the world have been started by 
women: notably by widows, who were beyond the first flush 
and vigor of womanhood. In one, at least, of the many well- 
organized charities that are under the control of women, the 
exaction that its members be widows exists; and that is “Les 
Dames du Calvaire”” (The Ladies of Calvary). 
One of the most beautiful examples of how a small thing 
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that has the devotion of ome pious and consecrated soul may 


. grow to bless many nations is found in the career of Madame 


Garnier, the benevolent French widow who, some fifty years 
ago, founded the first House of Calvary in Lyons, France. 
Wishing to make her life a blessing to those that others rather 
shunned, Madame Garnier ultimately settled upon poor women 
who were hopelessly sick with cancer. Her first two or three 
patients she took to her own home and there personally minis- 
tered to their every want until death relieved them. She found 
that the most numerous victims of cancer are women, and that 
of these women mothers are more apt to be mowed down. 
She found that there were ways to make the pathway to the 
grave of the rich sufferers as comfortable as possible; but that 
after the poor mothers had spent six months in the hospitals 
and had there been declared incurable, the chances were that 
the husband had become discouraged, demoralized, perhaps dis- 
sipated. The children would have been scattered, or drifted in- 
to some institution. Now where was the mother to go to die? 
Where could she drag out the tortured remnant of her life? 
It was to. provide for just such as these that Madame Garnier 
established the first House of Calvary. 

Like almost all things of this nature, at first it was up-hill 
work, and the Lyons House remained the only one for more 


- than thirty years; when, in 1874, a foundation for the work 


was laid in Paris, which was soon followed by another in Saint 
Etienne. A fourth, in 1881, was successfully established in 
Marseilles. The next in line was the one-in Brussels, Belgium, 
1886; which is the mother in the direct line of our own 
American House of Calvary, at Nos. 5 and 7 Perry Street, New 
York City, founded by Mrs. Annie Blount Storrs. The first house, 
No. 5, was opened and blessed by the late well-beloved Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, June 12, 1899, and a few days later was ready 
for patients. The most striking and pitiful voucher for the 
necessity of the work was found in the fact that every bed had 
been spoken for months before the House was opened. 

Several years ago when Mrs. Storrs was in Europe—it was 
in Brussels, Belgium—she read a notice in the entrance of one 
of the churches that upon a certain Sunday a sermon would be 
preached by a priest well known for his eloquent fervor about - 
the work of the Women of Calvary, and that the collection 
would go to the House of Calvary. That was the first Mrs. 
Storrs had ever heard of the work. She made inquiry, and the 
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_result was that she entered the Brussels House of Calvary and 
there took her training as a dresser of the wounds; at the same 
time carefully studying the workings of the institution, with the 
object of establishing a House of Calvary in her native land. 
Mrs. Storrs did not succeed in a day; in fact, almost every 








THE BEDS WERE ALL SPOKEN FOR BEFORE THE HOUSE WAS OPENED. 


day for five years before the gilt sign, ‘““HOUSE OF CAL- 
VARY,” was put up over the door of No. 5 Perry Street, 
Mrs. Storrs was working in the interest of the suffering women 
of New York, by laying the matter before the proper ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and sympathetic people of means. At last the 
requisite money and support were pledged, the Archbishop 
gave his consent and blessing, and the doors were opened for 
the suffering poor women who were under sentence of a slow 
and most painful death. 

By the time the House of Calvary was one year old it was 
an incorporated charity, with a charter from the State Board of 
Charities. And the day it was two years old, through the 
generosity of a friend who gave them his certified check for 
$15,000, they had heen able to buy, pay for, and thoroughly 
overhaul, putting in new, sanitary plumbing throughout, open 
doors of communication between the two houses; in short, be 
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all ready to celebrate their arrival at the small age of two years 
by the opening and blessing of No. 7. 

Mrs. Storrs isin constant receipt of evidence how dear the 
charity is to the public, for letters come to her, not alone from 
all over the United States but from many parts of the old 
world. Since the New York House of Calvary, which is the 
eighth, and the only one in the English-speaking world, was 


established there has been one founded in Bethlehem of Judea, 


and Mrs. Storrs has received a letter from a Catholic priest in 
British India asking her to come out there and establish one. 

Although under the control of Catholic women, the House 
of Calvary, in so far as the reception and care of patients is 
concerned, is absolutely non-sectarian. Protestants, Hebrews, all 
are welcome, all just as kindly cared for. Patients who can 
afford to pay, even a small sum, are not received; the aim of 
the ladies who are at the head of this work being to furnish a 
home—not a hospital—for those women who are sick and poor 
and homeless. A loved one has been taken from many and 
many a family throughout the land by this dread disease, cancer ; 
and to those thus bereft the work is dear. A few years before 
the opening of the first house Mrs. Storrs received a letter from 
a small town in Mississippi. The writer said that her mother had 
died of cancer; that she, the daughter, had been able to give 
that mother what little comfort her sufferings would permit, but 
that she felt most keenly for such women as had no home in 
which to die; that the day upon which the letter was written 
was the anniversary of her mother’s death, and that she begged 
to enclose the small testimonial of her sympathy. There was a 
two-dollar bill in the letter. Regularly a small testimonial of a 
daughter’s love has come. One year it was several months be- 
hind time, and they were afraid their ‘ mascot,” as they had 
grown to call the good daughter, was ill or dead. But at 
length it came; times had been hard, but the daughter felt that 
she could do without something for herself, but that the offer- 
ing in memory of her mother must be kept up. 

In the reception room of the House of Calvary, in a beauti- 
ful gilt frame, there is a large crayon of a young man whose 
memory will ever be sacred to the Ladies of Calvary. This 
was young Thomas Mulry, son of Mr. Thomas Mulry, so well 
known in many charities of New York—notably in the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. From the first efforts towards opening 
No. 5 Perry Street as a House of Calvary, young Thomas Mulry 
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THERE IS AN ATMOSPHERE OF PRAYER ABOUT THE HOME. 


was active in the service of the ladies, always at their command. 
They were all agreed that they would not know how to get 
along without him. Mrs. S. Gaston Bailieff, Vice-President of 
the House of Calvary, gave ‘‘Tom” the: pet title of ‘The 
Knight of Calvary.” The boy—for he was about eighteen—took 
kindly to the distinction, and that first summer, when he was 
‘away on his vacation, he wrote a letter to the Ladies of Cal- 
vary and signed himself “‘The Knight of Calvary.” Before the 
second house was opened the poor boy was in his grave. His 
death was as beautiful, trusting in God, and as pure, as his life 
had been. When his confessor told him that he must die, for 
a moment he was sadly silent, then he said: “It is hard to 
leave father and mother and all; but God’s will be done.” On 
the day that No. 7 was opened Mr. Mulry spread a cold colla- 
tion for the hundreds of invited guests, in memory of his be- 
loved son who was, and always will be for that House, the only 
“Knight of Calvary.” 

Few charities in the world have been as prosperous, from 
the very first opening of its doors, as the New York House of 
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Calvary. Helpful friends seem to be guided to its doors by 
Heaven itself, as the following story will illustrate. 

For the sake of giving them names—for the story is true, 
but the names are assumed—let us say that Annie Kellogg 
and Katie Otis were ordinary hard-working women, and that 
they had been life-long friends. In their own humble way 
they lived close to God; they knew little beyond doing 
their simple duty; they lived together and most economically. 
Upon a certain day Annie was told by her physician that she 
could not live many days more. That she might be sure of 
disposing of her savings according to her own wishes she gave 
Katie her bank-book with instructions to pay to bearer the sum- 
total in bank. The sick woman then provided for her decent 
burial and the payment of all honest debts incurred in her sick- 
ness. After this she apportioned the considerable savings she 
had been able to make to.various good works. But when she 
came to the end of those she knew of, and wanted to help, 
there was $100 left. So she told her friend to give that $100 
wherever she thought that it would do the most good. And 
then she died. Katie executed all the bequests, and had about 
made up her mind to send the $100 surplus to the lepers of 
Molokai, when one morning, after early Mass in St. Anthony’s 
Church, she chanced to tell her intentions to a lady she met 
there. This lady was a friend of the House of Calvary and ad- 
vised Katie to do her charities nearer home; so the House of 
Calvary came in for $100; and neither of the women had 
ever heard of the House of Calvary before. 

France and Italy have probably done more in the line of 
establishing new charities than any other countries in the world. 
In France, where were established the first Houses of Calvary, 
in addition to the Ladies of Calvary, who must be widows, and 
who are not religious, but women of the world, do not give up 
their homes, do not renounce their families, take no vows, nor 
wear any religious habit—they simply seek, by devoting them- 
selves to the work of the Calvary, to sanctify their lives—there 
are the Daughters of the Cross, who may be either widows or 
maidens. The Daughters of the Cross live in the House, of 
which they do the housework; which in this country, so far, is 
done by hired help. There is no such a thing as a servant in 
the Calvaries. No one gets any salary; all are sisters, devoted 
te the same work. One essential difference between the 
Daughters of the Cross and any religious is that, in almost all 
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AWAITING WITH RESIGNATION THE WELCOME VISITOR. 


of the orders, the religious must have a dower. Of the Daughters 
of the Cross, in the Houses of Calvary, nothing is asked but 
good character, devotion, obedience to the rules of the House, 
and a promise to give their lives to the work. Having been 
accepted on those scores the daughters belong to the House. 
If one were to be taken ill the week after she enters, she would 
be cared for like a daughter; and should she not recover, but 
live a hopeless invalid for many years, she would not be sent 
away, but would be cared for even to the day of her death. 

And the poor women who come into this home to die? It 
would melt a heart of stone to hear their histories. ‘‘ Mother” 
Doyle is eighty years of age. She has brought up seven sors 
who lived to manhood; some of them served the Union in the 
war between the States, and now the old lady is alone, dying 
a ward of charity. The House of Calvary is but three years 
old, yet Mother Doyle is the only one of the patients who was 
entered among the first. Most of them come in, stay a few 
weeks or months at the most, then die, and their bed is given 
to the next on the waiting list. Mrs. Horan and Mother Doyle 
were the greatest friends, and it was a hard blow to poor old 
Mother when Mrs. Horan died last winter. 
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“GOING TO MASS,” IN BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, 
ENGLAND, AND IRELAND.. 


_ BY AGNES MARIE FABER. 


MKT is true that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass jis 
m@ the same the world over. It is equally true that 
the customs of the people who frequent our 
Catholic churches are absolutely, and very often, 
bewilderingly different. This is a matter of con- 
siderable interest to those of us who are so fortunate as to 
' cross the sea for our holidays. 

When we anchored at the Antwerp docks at 5:30 A. M. 
on a rarely beautiful summer day we knew that we could 
easily be in time for one of the early Masses’at the cathedral. 
The luggage was sent on ahead in the hotel conveyance, and 
we followed leisurely along the deserted morning streets. It 
was all familiar ground, and the narrow pavements and quaint, 
crooked houses greeted us like old friends extending a welcom- 
ing hand. A few milk wagons were astir, pulled along the 
spotlessly clean thoroughfares by panting dogs; and when we 
reached the Place Verte the Flower Market was in readiness 
for the Sunday morning sales—such a blaze of color, and such 
a glory of perfume to weary wayfarers of the sea! 

Whilst we were at breakfast the cathedral bells sent forth 
the summons to 8 o’clock Mass, and in truth a sweeter, more 
tuneful call never brought any of us hurrying to the House of 
Prayer. The chimes of the Antwerp Cathedral are rung with 
great frequency, and are of a peculiarly delicate, harmonious 
tone, so that tender, silvery blessings seem to be continually 
winging their way earthwards. 

The first impression one has on entering the imposing 
edifice is that of the interior of a skilfully constructed stage- 
church, there is such an unexpected bustle and confusion of 
tongues, and such a scurrying of people in every direction. 
The 8 o’clock Mass was being celebrated at one of the numer- 
ous side-altars, so we. entered and selected our kneeling-chairs. 
A number of other Catholics did the same, in many cases 
dragging their burdens noisily over the tiled floor to some 
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favorite corner. All the time the services were in progress an 
unusually unkept-looking woman, with a greasy shawl pinned 
around her shoulders, and no head-covering, went around fuss- 
ing among the worshippers to collect the fees for the chairs. 
There were numbers of these women in the church, and, if 
possible, each one was a trifle more untidy in appearance than 
the other. To add to the theatrical effect, there was a con- 
stant va-et-vien of curious tourists, even at so early an hour, 
who would stop in groups and peer at us across the railing of 
the chapel as though we were a species of rare animals on view. 
Their ultimate destination was the vicinity of the main altar, 
near which hang the world-famed Rubens pictures. These 
masterpieces are veiled on week-days, and it costs a franc per 
head to see them, while on Sundays their coverings are re- 
moved during the celebration of the Masses, and the multitude 
of foreigners make the most of a good opportunity, sadly to the 
detriment of prayer and devotion. The distraction, the cease- 
less shuffling of feet, and the very audible whispering were really 
almost unbearable. During the tramp-tramp of the throngs we 
tried valiantly to listen to a sermon in Flemish, but with poor 
success. During the remainder of our stay in Antwerp I felt 
that I had a sort of grievance against those beautiful, inviting 
bells of the cathedral—as though they had not fulfilled their 
whole promise. It would certainly be a fine thing to dispense 
with the company of all tourists during the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and likewise to banish the women money-collectors 
for ever. They all combine to make a most unfavorable, un- 
holy impression in that most magnificent of churches; and this 
decision is strictly from an unbiased point of view. 


One week later we were eating honey-cake and drinking the 
morning coffee in a quaint old inn of Dordrecht when the 
church bell clanged forth its summons for 10 o’clock Mass; a 
plain, matter-of-fact Dutch bell this one, and it swung from the 
belfry of the only Catholic church in a town of forty thousand 
inhabitants, so there was no embarrassment as to choice. 

When we stepped down from the inn door it was to join a 
number of sober Hollanders whose footsteps we promptly fol- 
lowed. A few of them wore sabots, and still a few wore the pic- 
turesque lace caps. In many cases this national head-dress was 
surmounted by hideous modern bonnets, trimmed to the point 
of toppling over with stiff, artificial flowers—a combination pro- 
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ductive of very inartistic results. The majority of the owners 
of caps and sabots had just landed from one of the steamers 
that ply along the Merwede River, and were residents of the ad- 
jacent villages on the dikes. The townsfolk wore solid holi- 
day garments of a modern cut, and an equally stolid Sabbath 
air, and plodded along in heavy Dutch shoes among the quiet, 
spotless streets—streets that curve like a succession of endless 
capital S's. . 

The Dutch church put forth a very plain exterior, whose roof 
leaned out at a perceptible angle to the foundations, and in that 
respect was in perfect harmony with the neighboring mansions 
in the Wyn Straat. 

It must be frankly confessed that the church was scarcely 
more attractive inside. The walls were of white calcimine, and 
bare and cold. The altars were decorated with uncommonly 
ugly flowers, and wooden attributes of many painful color-com- 
binations. The men occupied seats in small pews on both sides 
of the church. The women knelt in the nave, on chairs with 
movable seats which were looped up with bits of leather when 
the owners wished to use the kneeling-stool underneath; and 
there were no exceptions to this rule of the division of the 
sexes. At the back of the church were stretched long benches 
for the use of those who could not afford to pay for a seat, and 
also for the orphans, who made a most picturesque showing in 
their stiff white caps and their little pudgy skirts. The choir 
was composed of a fairly good chorus of male voices. 

There were an annoying number of collections during the 
Mass. They began right after the Credo, and seemed to con- 
tinue uninterruptedly. Gentlemen of the congregation, carefully 
gloved, carried around red velvet bags on long sticks. Attached 
to each of these bags were several bells that kept up a con- 
tinual jangle during the three regular collections (the first one 
for the church, the second for chair-rent, and the third for the 
orphans). On leaving the edifice one was confronted by men 
holding large copper platters, soliciting alms for the poor. 
There are ex‘ra collections, of course, besides the ones mentioned, 
and no eloquence could do justice to the maddening, tantalizing, 
distracting effects of those impish little bells; at least, such is 
the impression on the nervous susceptibilities of the American- 
born. : 


To the imperturbable Dutch I really do not think that the 
ringing of fire-bells would make any appreciable difference; 
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the women are so placid and dull-looking, with such pretty, 
sunny hair, and such rose-leaf, exquisite complexions. They all 
wore pockets in the back of their skirts, and a rear view re- 


vealed many frantic attacks among tucks and plaits in the search. 


for handkerchiefs and rosaries. Very few people genuflected on 
entering the church; and if heads were inclined at mention of 
the Holy Name, the action at such times was an almost imper- 
ceptible one. The Dutch people seldom sit down during the 
services. The pulpit being in the centre of the building, half 
of the congregation were obliged to turn around in order to 
face the speaker. Even then the majority of them remained 
standing during the long sermon, which they seemed to accept 
very phlegmatically. The surroundings, and the ‘very atmos- 
phere, seemed cold and unattractive. If there be a strong de- 
votion to sacred things among the Dutch, it is decidedly not 
of an emotional sort. The absence of particular shrines around 
the church was very noticeable, and it must therefore be in- 
ferred that they were not greatly desired by the faithful of the 
parish. During the six weeks we remained in Dordrecht the 
church was never open during the week except on Saturdays, 
for a couple of hours, when confessions were being heard. 


A Sunday in Cologne is not an event to be easily forgot- 
ten. Before entering the magnificent cathedral we stood on the 
street for quite awhile, looking up at those massive towers, and 
filled our eyes, our hearts, and our souls with the entrancing 
majesty and beauty of that wonderful temple. It almost seemed 
incredible that anything so absolutely marvellous as the Cologne 
Cathedral could be reared at mortal command; indeed, it is 
much more reasonable to conceive it as one of the magical 
occurrences of the Arabian Nights. It is impossible to say 
how infinitesimal one feels beside those gray walls and thou- 
sands of niches peopled with statues of the saints, and enriched 
with the work of centuries. And what language can do justice 
to that noble interior? Its vastness is almost appalling; and its 
devotional atmosphere, the mellowness. acquired by ages of 
prayer, as it were, fairly grasps one on entering the doors, and 
envelops one like the embrace of a loving mother. 

The 10 o’clock High Mass was just beginning as we en- 
tered, and the vast building was crowded with worshippers— 
worshippers in the true sense of the word. No coming and 
going of the curious tourist here. A _ scarlet-clad verger, with 
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his mace of office, stood rigidly at the foot of every aisle, and 
no one was allowed to pass those stern sentinels but those who 
had come to participate in the Holy Sacrifice; and it must be 
confessed that they were extremely strict in the performance of 
their duty. A great organ near the altar pealed forth, a choir 
of men’s voices rang out above the multitude, and the incense 
arose in soft clouds to mingle with the bewildering array of 
sun-tinted colors that streamed from the jewelled windows over 
that never-to-be-forgotten scene. 

At 11 o’clock there was a Low Mass, and we were fortu- 
nate in being able to procure seats nearer to the main altar, 
the while we breathed a deep sigh of relief that there were no 
annoying collectors for pew-rent—they would have been such a 
desecration in so exquisite an environment. The pews were 
quickly filled again, the organ pealed forth, and oh, delight of 
delights! that great congregation raised their voices simultane- 
ously in a soul-stirring hymn of praise to God. In all direc- 
tions they sang, those good, true, honest Gernian voices—hun- 
dreds of stalwart soldiers in uniform, the men of fashion, the 
lowly peasant, the women, the smallest children, everybody— 
and they sang with a fervor and a delicacy of harmony that 
brought the tears to the eyes. We were not accustomed to 
such sounds. I am sure that two thousand people sang at that 
Mass, and the way that golden volume of praise soared to the 
Gothic roof, and swept back again, in and out the arches and 
pillars, and whispered, and appealed, and loved as one glorious 
voice, was a vocal prayer that no human hand could pretend 
to describe. I only know that we knelt, and sat, and stood in 
a perfect rapture of joy, and it is safe to say that never while 
we live shall we forget that morning in the Cologne Cathedral. 
In the evening, when we sailed away up the Rhine, the sun 
was setting behind a bank of misty red clouds, and the cathe- 
dral stood silhouetted in velvety black against the dazzling ball 
of light. One little star twinkled out audaciously above the 
lace-like turrets, and all too soon the beautiful structure faded 
from our sight in the deepening twilight. , 


The following Sunday found us in the town of Stratford-on- 
Avon, in England. We arose very early and started out, with 
plenty of time to spare, for the 8 o’clock Mass at the Church of 
St. Gregory. It was a long walk, quite a way beyond the famous 
Red Horse Hotel. Such a balmy, sunny, quiet morning in 
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Shakspere’s old town, with a sky of vivid blue overhead! We 
walked past the historical Grammar School, and the contempor- 
aneous cottages beside it, in front of which a delightful old 
man in a pot hat and a smock was sauntering back and forth 
puffing at his pipe—a picture within a picture. On past Marie 
Corelli’s comfortable-looking home, where the flowers fairly grew 
out of the bricks in the walls, giving it the appearance of a 
house built in a bouquet of gorgeous yellow, red, and purple 
bloom. It was a wonderful sight, and, indeed, the abundance 
and luxuriance of the flowers in Stratford are one of its most 
impressive spectacles, and we found the early morning air sweet 
beyond compare with the beauty and the~breath of them. I 
don’t think we met more than five people in that charming 
twenty minutes’ walk, and we certainly did not jostle many 
going into the church. The way lay through a little old grave- 
yard, fit setting for the most romantic type of a Gothic struc- 
ture imaginable. It was altogether a realization of the pictur- 
esque church so much favored in English literature. The roses 
nodded in at the windows—great big creamy fellows; and the 
ivy covered almost everything in sight. The priest came out 
to the sanctuary robed in rich white vestments, and after the 
Gospel gave us a scholarly short sermon in a voice so cultured 
and well trained that it was a rare pleasure to listen to him. 
It was quite a large church, yet there were but forty people in 
the pews, and of these only seven were men. We took seats 
at random, but later I found that we were in debt to the ex- 
tent of “tu’pence” apiece. Every pew “had its price,” so to 
speak. A notice to that effect was printed in gilt letters on 
the post at each end of them. The prominent pews were six- 
pence, and the tax was modified in proportion, until towards 
the end of the church the value of a seat was but a penny, 
with ‘free sittings” for those who could not afford to pay at all. 

The intense, sincere devotion that made itself felt in that 
little English church. was extremely edifying. We _ willingly 
lingered when Mass was over, while some sweet bird-song 
thrilled in through the narrow windows, and the soft fire of the 
sanctuary lamp flushed the marble of the altar with a delicate 
pink radiance. 

In returning we walked along the rippling Avon, which was 
all in a merry glitter and sparkle with the morning sun; then 
through Shakspere’s church-yard, where we lingered to read 
some of the odd inscriptions on the mossiest, most illegible 
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tombstones. The town was beginning to be wide-awake by the 
time we reached the streets again, and hastened back to our 
flower-decked inn to a very welcome breakfast. 


It was a decidedly gray Sunday that dawned for us in 
“dear old Ireland,” in the ancient town of Lisburn, County 
Antrim. We started early for the 9 o’clock Mass, and had ample 
time to saunter along the quiet streets, past the deserted ‘old 
mansions that were the pride of this once thriving town. They 
seem for all the world like gaunt, sad ghosts, begging the 
passer-by to give them back the days of prosperity and hospi- 
tality. We peered curiously through a few dusty windows in 
the vacant houses (alas! there are many of them), and their 
wide halls where the bright hearth fires had sent out their bright 
welcome, and the broad stairways, that had sounded to the 
touch of light footsteps, looked back at us so desolately through 
years of neglect and generations of dust—pathetic, lonely homes 
of Ireland,--homes so symbolical of their couhtry’s condition! 
The comparison impressed itself with exfta force as we began 
to mingle with the crowd, all going in the same direction. A 
poor-looking, ill-clad company they were, the majority of them 
the hard-working mill-hands. Most of the women had shawls 
wrapped tightly around their heads in lieu of bonnets, many of 
them never having possessed such an article of luxury. It was 
impossible not to compare these humble, poverty-stricken 
creatures with the comfortably garbed Catholics we had met in 
the churches of other countries. 

Before the Mass began, while we were scrutinizing the 
hooded, praying figures surrounding us, it was a strong tempta- 
tion to picture to one’s imagination the number of hearts there 
must have been in that assemblage that were lifted to God on 
behalf of their nearest and dearest whose homes were now in 
America. In that sense it was a different congregation from 
any among whom we had hitherto knelt. It would have been 
an odd man or woman kneeling with us whose interest and 
affection would not have instantly responded at mention of that 
glorious New Country—the New Ireland for many of them—to 
which they were bound by the strongest ties of kinship and 
love. 

The Parish Church was a new one, built on the site of its 
predecessor, which had witnessed many generations come and 
go. The children occupied half of the middle aisle, boys and 
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girls on separate sides.. The boys sang hymns during the Mass, 
with very good taste and feeling; and one young lad stepped 
into the aisle beside the harmonium, which was presided over by 
the schoolmaster, and sang alone, with an exquisite, fresh young 
voice. His solo was that ever-beautiful one, ‘‘ There is a Green 
; Hill Far Away,” and every word was uttered with remarkable 
distinctness and devotion. Many were weeping when he had 
finished, and every head was bowed in rough, toil-marked 
hands. ; 

The sun streamed in over the altar before the Mass was 
quite finished, so that when we came out the day was as golden 
as a primrose. We strolled back through the old Castle 
Gardens, and looked far across to the hills of County Down 
and Morne mountains, where the grass lay as green as an emerald 
beneath the blue sky. As that splendid landscape unrolled it- 
self to the horizon I thought with an overwhelming sadness of 
the millions of loyal Irish hearts in America that were breaking 
for the sight of such a picture as this, and the millions of ach- 
ing hearts in all parts of the world who knelt in their own 
Irish church in spirit every Sunday, even as we had_ been 
privileged to do in reality, with the breath of the hawthorn 
stealing in at the windows, and God’s sunshine streaming down 
over his faithful people. | 
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DOCTRINE VERSUS DOCTRINAL DISRUPTION. 


BY REV. HENRY H. WYMAN, C.S.P. 


HE subject of the present article has not only 
been derived from Mr. W. H. Mallock’s incom- 
parable book, Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption,* 
but for the most part the matter as well, and I 
think those who read this book will admit that 

practically there is no difference between the two titles. In his 
own clear and indisputable way he has made the distinction 
between them as wide as I possibly can, which means precisely 
the difference between order and chaos, unity and diversity, 
authority and anarchy. 

Strange as it may seem, there is nothing of which men are 
so unconscious as their own inconsistencies. THis is particularly 
true in regard to religious beliefs, which in most cases have 
been inherited and confirmed by education and are seldom 
questioned. Yet it is possible that momentous changes of faith 
among multitudes may be brought about by some unexpected 
cause, such as the development of a new train of thought in the 
mind of a single individual. Mr. Mallock bids fair to be such 
an instrument through the publication of this wonderful book 
on the philosophy of religion. As the book shows, he grasps 
fully all the strong points of the leading schools of religious 
thought in the Anglican Church and treats all of them with 
equal fairness, manifestly content with the exposition of them 
in the attitudes which they themselves have assumed, and, what 
is unheard of before, ventures boldly to expound in the same 
spirit another religious system, and that the only one which his 
coreligionists instinctively reject without a hearing—the Roman 
Catholic. 

In every way he seems to me to have written the most re- 
markable book on religious controversy that has appeared since 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. My 
object in this article is simply to outline his arguments, leaving 
my readers to judge for themselves whether or not his reason- 
ing is valid. 





* Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. By W. H. Mallock. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 
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THE NECESSITY OF A RULE OF FAITH. 


Mr. Mallock first calls attention to the fact that all parties 
in his church directly appeal to ultimate proofs and authorities 
in questions of doctrine, and from this fact he concludes that there 
must be a final standard, otherwise all discussion of doctrinal 
points is idle. The great fundamental question which is shaking 
and dividing all parties, he says, is not one relating to the 
particular doctrines which the different parties severally and dis- 
tinctively hold, “but it is a question of the rule of faith—of 
what are the ultimate grounds on which all or any doctrines 
are to be accepted by us as true. In a word, the whole 
trouble, as he puts it, is that there is no common rule for the 
settlement of any doctrinal question. Each party attends to its 
own theory of authority, but does not regard the theories of 
others; and, if we set them side by side, we find that there are 
precisely as many theories of authority as there are schools of 
theology, thus showing that the differences of doctrine can be 
attributed only to corresponding differences in their premises. 
Nothing is more illusory, as the history of controversy since the 
Reformation shows, than the idea that the Bible constitutes an 
authority against which there is no appeal. It shows that with- 
out an authoritative interpreter the Bible may become a source 
of dissension rather than a standard of unity. 


THE NEW THEORY OF INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, 


Recently, as he clearly proves from the highest Protestant 
authorities, a great change has taken place in regard to the 
meaning of the Bible among almost all Protestant theologians 
as a result of what is called the “Higher Criticism.” Accord- 
ing to the theory of this school, we should follow the same 
methods in interpreting Holy Scripture that we do in the 
spheres of the natural sciences of philology and history. Now, 
this absolute change of base is, as he logically infers, revolu- 
tionary and wholly subversive of the old idea of the Bible as 
a Sacred Oracle to be interpreted by supernatural light given 
to believers. How, for example, he asks, by such a method 
can we know that Christ was born of a Virgin or that He rose 
from the dead? Yet to doctrinal Christianity, as ordinarily 
understood, the reality of these events is essential. But natural 
science by its very nature can tell us nothing about such things. 
If they are actual facts they belong to the supernatural order, 
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and it is only because God speaks through the writers of the 
New Testament and affirms that they happened that we can be 
certain that they are true. Plainly neither private judgment 
nor scientific rules of interpretation of themselves can establish 
the actuality of the Virgin-birth and Resurrection, as both these 
criteria, at their best, are liable to mislead us, as they often do 
in other matters which are far less recondite. An infallible 
witness alone can safeguard us against error in believing them. 


THE THEORY OF THE CONSENSUS. 


The idea of the necessity of an authoritative church has 
never been wholly given up by Anglicans. They have, with 
the exception of the Broad-Church party, always appealed 
more or less to tradition, which they have interpreted, as they 
do Scripture, in various ways. The Low-Church party has pro- 
fessed to follow the Primitive Church, attributing to it an 
authority which it has denied to the Church of a later period. 
But this theory rests only on the natural accuracy and reten- 
tiveness of memory of the early Christians as aids to their 
understanding of revelation. The obscurity of this period and 
the variable opinions as to the limit of it have made it the 
least definite of all the consensus theories. Furthermore, the 
Scripture account of the controversies in the Apostolic Church, 
and particularly that on the subject of circumcision, which was 
settled only by Apostolic authority, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, shows that primitive belief, even if it could be 
ascertained, would afford no immunity from error, except so 
far as the living authority existing at the time had decided 
upon it and has since continued alive to enforce it. 

If we examine carefully the consensus theory as expressed 
by the High and Ritualistic parties, we find a more definite 
statement of doctrine in the early creeds and councils, but a 
greater difficulty in accounting for.the cessation of authority to 
decide religious questions during the. Middle Ages, when Chris- 
tianity reached the acme of its influence in the world in spite 
of the triumph of Mohammedism over the Oriental churches 
which had revolted from the authority of Rome; for whether 
we consider the subsequent exercise of ecclesiastical authority 
by the Roman Church as legitimate or not, it certainly Chris- 
tianized more people and sanctified more souls than the whole 
indisputable church of previous ages. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that a pseudo-authority could supplant the legitimate and 
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accomplish greater results? And in our consideration of this 
question we must not forget to compare the meagre results of 
Protestantism with those of previous ages. 


THE MISSING LINK CAN BE FOUND. 


If we conclude that Protestantism has failed to establish 
doctrinal Christianity on a firm basis, are we to conclude that 
the defence of it is hopeless? ‘‘ No,” says Mr. Mallock, be- 
cause “the missing link which completes the doctrinal system 
of Christianity and makes of it a perfect whole is the principle 
of an ever-living and ever-infallible Church, which is the basis 
of the Roman system of doctrine.” The Roman theory of 
authority “absorbs into itself all the positive elements of doc- 
trine in Protestantism and makes of them an efficient, logical, 
and consistent body of teaching.” But if the Protestant sys- 
tems are taken by themselves alone, “we can only say that 
they are but broken parts—dead when torn from the body to 
which properly they belong, living when united to it.” 

“The net result of the Roman theory of the church, re- 
garded as a witness and a teacher of Christian doctrine, is to 
endow that vast body with a single undying personality—an 
unbroken personal consciousness. The result which its posses- 
sion of this complete organic character has on the Church of 
Rome, as a teaching body, is obvious. Being thus endowed 
with a single brain, it is endowed also with a continuous _his- 
toric memory, is constantly able to explain and re-state doc- 
trine, and to attest, as though from personal experience, the 
facts of its earliest history. Is doubt thrown on the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension of Christ? The Church of Rome replies: 
‘I was at the door of the Sepulchre myself. My eyes saw the 
Lord come forth. My eyes saw the cloud receive Him.’ Is 
doubt thrown on Christ’s miraculous birth? The Church of 
Rome replies: ‘I can attest the fact even if no other witness 
can; for the angel said Hail! in my ear as well as in Mary’s.’” 


GOD AND THE COSMOS. 


In conclusion Mr. Mallock says: ‘‘ Whether it is possible for 
one to respond to this appeal seriously, and accept doctrinal 
Christianity as the Roman Church offers it to us, each man must 
decide for himself.” While the sole aim of the author has been, 
as he says, to show the Protestant of to-day that, if the organic 
voice of Rome .is illusory, all doctrinal Christianity must be 
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illusory also; still his admission that whether it is. possible to 
accept doctrinal Christianity as the Roman Church offers it to 
us, cach man must decide for himself, shows that he does not 
hold that any scientific fact contradicts its teaching; otherwise 
it would be impossible to accept it. But he also adds (and I 
think he here voices his own personal difficulty): ‘ Doubtless 
as knowledge widens it reveals to us aspects of things which 
make such a response difficult. The apparent insignificance of 
this earth as compared with the rest of the universe, the enor- 
mous antiquity of mankind as compared with the Christian cen- 
turies, the evanescent character of mankind as measured by cos- 
mic time, all tend to paralyze the action of faith, and to inter- 
fere with the idea that the Creator of all the world died for the 
sake of a swarm of ephemeral animals crawling for a moment on 
the surface of this paltry pillule.” 

When I think of this objection I can only say to him, as 
Sophar the Naamathite said to Job: ‘“ Per adventure thou wilt 
comprehend the steps of God and wilt find out the Almighty 
perfectly.” If we contemplate God, as He reveals Himself to 
us, we learn that “all nations are before Him as if they had 
no being at all, and are counted to Him as nothing and vanity.” 
Is the vast cosmos (and even if it were millions of times vaster 
than it is) more than a single atom in the eyes of Him who 
created all things out of nothing? What were Nazareth and 
Bethlehem compared. with other cities in the world, and is the 
Lord less in our eyes because He chose to dwell in them? If 
He died for ‘‘ephemeral animals crawling for a moment on the 
surface of this paltry pillule,” is it not because He Himself be- 
came One of them, and thus made such an act possible? Could 
not God, if He chose, assume a nature that He had created ? 
If He could not, would He be omnipotent? The humility of 
the Redeemer is His most attractive feature to the majority of 
His followers, and should we not rather learn from the vastness 
of the universe, and His own apparently insignificant place in it 
as Man, the loveliness of humility in His eyes? Our standards 
of greatness are plainly not His; and, inasmuch as we are mere 
creatures, what does our knowledge of anything amount to in 
the presence of Omniscience ? 

St. Mary's (Paulist) Church, San Francisco, Cal. 
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BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART I].—Continued. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE STRESS OF DECISION. 


WO men, with sadly downcast faces and hands 
clasped behind them, pensively paced the beach 
of Golden Gate Ranch, meeting where the sands 
stretched desolately just opposite Island Rock. 
In the shadow of the deserted house of mourn- 

ing, in the loneliness of the shore cleared at last of the morbid 
crowd thronging the scene of the tragedy during the nine-days 
wonder succeeding it, the strangers, upon common impulse, 
halted and saluted each other. The older of the two was the 
mission-priest who had baptized Raymond,—the younger was 
the Signor Lanza. 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS. CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster's stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. — 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of tlie world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. 
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“It was-a grand soul,” confided the priest, waving his hand 
towards the scene of Raymond’s death. 

But the Signor’s De Profundis was for Mina. 

“Tt was a beautiful soul, my father,” he mourned; “ the 
soul of genius,—of an artist born. If love—and death—-had 
not blighted it—” 

“Love and death blight nothing, my son. Love perfects, 
death consummates—” 

But at the sight of ‘the tears in the emotional signor’s eyes 
the priest’s words strangled in his throat. 

“The Lord has given, the Lord has taken away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord!” he murmured, submissively. 

They went their ways, which the width of the world 
divided. Yet in these two whose tears for the moment min- 
gled, Raymond and Mina, perchance, had their truest mourners. 


To the proud spirit of mankind there is no more surprising, 
bitter, or pathetic realization than that of the insignificant void 
left in the world by the most eminent individual, once he drops 
from the human ranks. The victory or defeat of legion com- 
rades may have hung upon his every life-breath; but the im- 
potence of death seems to extend even retrospectively, obliterat- 
ing the vestiges of a power whose little day is past. ‘‘ A// is 
vanity,”— Toute passe,’—no age or tongue but proclaims in 
turn the universal lesson! Yet only as intimate circumstance 
forces it home to each human heart, is man humbled to a sense 
of his transient importance. Moral egotism, however, is clearly 
providential, inspiring the individual effort which is.the duty of 
humanity, and sustaining the general activity upon which de- 
pends the progression of the world. 

In life, Raymond had been a force -rotating labor's and 
capital’s gigantic wheels. His death caused a jar, a momentary 
panic and stunned stagnation; then new forces replaced him, 
and the shock of interruption was survived. The surprise of 
this*survival was the sting of Raymond’s death for inexperi- 
enced Joyce. As his boat cleared the fog only to face a waste 
of waters, he had felt that the end‘of Raymond’s West was 
.come,—the future of California blighted. Hence his lesson of 
death’s episodic hold upon life was a surprise from which he 
revolted. The unchanged routine of the Pioneer seemed to him 
a heartless disloyalty to the dead; and Pearson’s assumption 
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of Raymond’s: place, a usurpation rather than a fidelity. That 
the life-law of succession shrines no creed of negation,—that 
representation is not oblivion, but resurrection,—that in the 
continuity of Raymond’s work lay the best tribute to his 
memory,—was too abstract a truth for the heart of youth to 
Do recognize. Therefore, now that his Pioneer-duties had become a 
pain to him, Joyce was peculiarly susceptible to counter-claims 
more congenial to his sentiments of the hour: and seductive 
temptations to desert his journalistic post were neither lacking 
nor firmly resisted. ; 

Raymond’s affairs, though notably various, were complex 
rather than complicated; having been kept in such perfect 
order as is the result of rigorous system,—the specific secret of 
broad and varied individual achievement. His will, made out 
in the main at the time of his marriage, limited his wife, in 
case of children surviving him, to a generous life-interest in 

_ his estate; but left her the bulk of his fortune unconditionally, 
if he died without issue. To his life-associate Pearson, under 
certain accepted conditions, went the complete plant and 
property of the Pioneer, which had been from its start Ray- 
mond’s private enterprise. Large legacies to Mina and Stephen, 
—by which Stephen, as sole survivor, now profited doubly,— 
and an ample life-income to Mam’selle, still left margin for 
numerous private charities and public benefactions. To Gladys 
went only a personal souvenir: for Raymond had been no ad- 
vocate of the more-to-much theory obtaining in the world. By 
a final codicil, added only two months before his death, Joyce 
was made the legatee of certain mine-shares whose par value 
approximated the sum of ten thousand dollars; designated by 
the just and generous Raymond as “‘a fair start in the West,” 
in case of his death before his Eastern protégé’s career was 
already a thing. accomplished. 

Thus the living of all classes profited materially by the rich 
man’s death: and thereby one phase of life’s law of compensa- 
tion attained pathetic fulfilment. The mourners of the poor, 
though few and humble, mourn uncomforted; while the 
mourners of the rich weep with secret complacence. The 
touchstone of gain disproves tears of long flowing; and the 
desire of the living, by the inexorable law of nature, is dead 
men’s shoes. 

It was Stephen who, of all the mourners, was most to be 
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pitied. Unlike Mrs. Raymond, he had lost not only the friend, 
but the supreme love of his life. Unlike the happier Mam’selle 
and Gladys, he lacked the religious conviction which, by grace 
of its faith in “the communion of saints,” keeps the living in 
spiritual touch with the beloved. dead, and immortalizes human 
affections. After the first incredible shock and agony of real- 
ization he had lapsed into a benumbed state of painless apathy ; 
but this merciful truce was of brief duration, and reviving to 
consciousness of his‘cruel loss, both his mind and body tem- 
porarily succumbed. The shattering of his vigor and nerve was 
evident to all who looked upon his stricken face; but the 
effect of bereavement upon the youthful widow was less clearly - 
demonstrated. In shuddering horror of the reef and the waves, 
Imogen had fled at once: from the Ranch to San Francisco; 
but this flight was the one and only sign she betrayed that 
the tragedy had unnerved her. She avoided all unnecessary 
allusion to Raymond, and changed the subject when others dis- 
cussed him. Nobody knew that her life was "tortured, her re- 
morseful soul haunted by the heart-cry which had been her last 
sound of his voice,—the last word he had uttered to her,—a 
love-call which now must be unanswered for ever,—“ Imogen! 
Imogen!” 

In vital contrast to the desolated Raymond Ranch, its neigh- 
bor the Surfside, despite the Pearsons’ sincere mourning for 
Raymond, was the happy scene of prospective bridals. Even 
on. the eventful Sunday following the Raymond ball, Breezy 
and Dolly had decided “ unanimously,” as they informed the 
amused Colonel, that an engagement was merely loss of time; 
and agreed upon such speedy marriage as would transform 
Dolly’s projected bachelor-trip to Europe, whose postponement 
was voted impossible, into a-honeymoon-tour. Since Dolly, 
who in spite of his society-frills was an enterprising and ener- 
getic young American, had committed himself to a permanent 
settlement in the West, the Colonel realized that paternal oppo- 
sition to a speedy union would be unjustified, and gave the 
young lovers their hasty way, upon condition of an absolutely 
private wedding, in respect to Raymond’s memory. Yet even 
the transient loss of the Junoesque Breezy, whose dashing 
young beauty, vital with ozone and sunshine, had been the light 
of his wifeless home, was a trial to the Colonel; and the failure 
of her honeymoon to claim the vivacious Harry as its satellite, 
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weighed even more heavily upon his mind. In her natural 
absorption in bridal: chiffons, Breezy, in advance of the de- 
parture to be signalized by rice and old shoes, already had sur- 
rendered her sister to her own devices; and of Harry’s idle- 
ness the traditional mischief was born. The Colonel’s need of 
a wife, now that Miss Beatrice was leaving him, was the indis- 
creet servants’ chief topic of gossip; and Harry, overhearing 
the matrimonial surmises, brooded over them with disastrous 
results. 

“Huh,” she mused, blowing into Smudges’ somnolent eyes 
by way of commanding his proper attention; “I don’t know 
‘whether drowndings or marryings the most ruinatious to the 
peace of ¢his fam’ly! There’s Golden Gate Ranch all shut up 
by death, and here’s Surfside Ranch upside-down and _ inside- 
out and topsy-turvy the whole time long, just because Breezy 
Pearson’s going to marry a husband! And now they say that 
Pa Pearson’s casting zs old eye round for a wife! Huh! 
There’s only one wife you and me’ll let him have! Sic all the 
rest of them, Smudges,—sic ’em,—sic ’em!” 

The unsuspecting Colonel,—who had escorted Gladys from 
town, Breezy having appealed to her charity for criticism of 
her. hurried trousseau,—was utilizing his holiday-hour by com- 
placent comparison of the Pioneer with its journalistic rivals, 
when. Harry, with Smudges wedged like a bludgeon under her 
determined little arm, appeared resentfully before him. 

“Pa Pearson,” she demanded, “ what do you want to ‘cast 
your eye round for a wife’ for, like they all say? Ain’t you 
got me?” 

The Colonel’s startled face relaxed into a grim smile of ap- 
preciation. 

“My beloved Harriet,” he acknowledged, “were my maligned 
eye indeed tempted towards the matrimonial focus,. you have 
stated my: fullest~ justification. It is, that I, indeed—have 
you!” 

“Huh!” she meditated, uncertain of his admission or denial. 
“Well, I think you’re real mean to marry any old wife, Pa 
Pearson; and I’ll just get married myself, right straight off,— 
same as you and Breezy Pearson!” 

“May I ask,” inquired the Colonel gravely, “ what fortunate 
suitor my younger daughter favors with her matrimonial in- 
tentions ?” 
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“Huh! Don’t you forget that all the boys try to spoon 
me! But Jimmie Jones—says I’m his—sweetheart!” 

“Ah? Jimmie Jones! And what does the junior Miss 
Pearson answer James Jones, Esquire ?” 

“I slap his face!” 

The Colonel lost his dignity and laughed uproariously. 

“Your endearing response to tender overtures is most praise- 
worthy, my daughter,” he assured her. “Believe me, you can- 
not improve upon your method, for many years!” 

But the Colonel, returning to his paper with a _ heart 
lightened by merry laughter, was in blissful ignorance of the 
intentions of the immature but practical Harry, filially bent 
upon saving paternal innocence from a matrimonial mistake. 

Gladys, whose return to the neighborhood of Golden Gate 
Ranch had been a sacrificial concession to friendship, was making 
her dinner-toilette in a mood saddened by the painful associa- 
tions of the locality,—the sight of the reef, the sound of the 
waves, reviving memories that were among the most sorrowful of 
her life,—when a violent thump against her door was followed 
by the headlong entry of Harry and Smudges. Before she had 
time to turn from the mirror, Harry had gasped out her errand. 

“Say,” she panted, ‘will you please be Pa Pearson’s wife ? 
Will you, Gladys Broderick,—will you?” 

“Harry!” protested Gladys, flushing hotly, as her maid 
indulged in a significant smile, while tactfully hastening to shut 
the door. it oe 

“Oh, please do, now, Gladys, ’cause if you don’t, he’ll 
marry some one else; and you’re the only one I’ll let him! I 
love you next best to Breezy Pearson: and I won’t be mean 
to you, if you marry him ever so much! But of course I’d 
lots rather he’d do with just me and Smudges; and / don’t 
see what he wants of any more’n just his own fam’ly!” 

“Perhaps he does not, dear! In any case, / am not in 
question. So you see it is all a mistake.” 

“Why ain’t you in question, if Pa Pearson’s got to have a 
wife, and you ain’t married? He’s just as good as you are, 
Gladys Broderick! He’s a million times nicer than Jimmie 
Jones!” 

““Why of course he is, Harry! One’s dear father is always 
the best of men!” 

“Then why won’t you marry him?” 
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Gladys, pressed to the delicate point, took refuge in discreet 
evasion. 

“Really, Harry,” she laughed, ‘do you know I should fear 
that you and Smudges might be too much for me?” 

“Well, so we would,” assented Harry, cheerfully; and 
dashed down stairs in a jubilant frame of mind. 

“Say, I went and asked her for you, but she says no, she 
won’t marry you,” she exulted, with the effect of a bombshell 
upon the sensitively honorable and chivalrous Colonel. 

“Bless my soul!” he gasped, lowering his paper in startled 
haste, and looking helplessly about him in search of succor. 
‘Where is your sister? Where is nurse Susan? Bless my soul 
and body! What did I understand you to say?” 

“T said I asked her for you,—told her Pa Pearson wanted 
to marry her, and that I’d let just Aer be your wife, if you 
really had to have one! But she said no, that she would n’t 
marry you if you were ever so nice! So that’s settled!” 

The proud old Colonel’s blood surged apoplectically head- 
wards. In the shock of the moment he shrank from turther 
revelations, dreading to hear to whom or what Harry’s indis- 
cretion had committed him. And in truth the position of the 
Colonel was a delicate one, since for many years it had been 
no secret to those intimately concerned, that if the charming 
Mam’selle had but proved susceptible, his daughters would have 
had a gentle guardian, his home a mistress, and he an abiding 
friend and companion suitable to his years. The Colonel affected 
neither the ardor of youth, nor the romantic enslavement of a 
first grand passion; but the fragile, dainty, patrician Mam’selle, 
perhaps by the law of the attraction of opposites, had appealed 
at first sight to his strong, brusque nature; and his paternal 
solicitude conceived no higher type of refined womanhood, as a 
standard for his motherless daughters. 

But Mam’selle, while according the Colonel all the regard of 
a dear friend, resolutely ignored.the possibility of any less sim- 
ple sentiment between them. Her delicacy, her sensitiveness, 
even the exquisite calm of her virginal life, seemed affrighted 
and pained by his first intimation of courtship: and the Colonel, 
as a suitor, effaced himself promptly; appreciating the pathos 
of womanhood whose mature years, and sensitiveness of infirmity, 
doomed its tender side to shrink beneath the lash of the world’s 
sense of humor. Now, in the excitement of the moment, for- 
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getting that not Mam’selle, but only Gladys’ maid, had accom- 
panied them from town, his heart chilled with the fear that the 
sensitive gentlewoman’s reserve had been stormed, her fine deli- 
cacy violated, by his irresponsible madcap. 

“Whom have you dared to insult—whom ?” he demanded, 
catching Harry’s arm in a grip that released Smudges, who 
tumbled to the floor with a yelp of surprise. 

“You let be my arm! You’re hurting me, Pa Pearson! I 
didn’t insult anybody, unless letting ‘em know you want to 
marry ’em’s insulting them! Why, it was Gladys Broderick, of 
course! Who else do you ’spose /’d let you have for a wife? 
But Gladys Broderick has sense, and won’t marry you!” 

The relieved Colonel relaxed his old. Yet the expression 
on his face was somewhat ambiguous. He was sincerely grate- 
ful that things were no worse,—that his terrible infant neither 
had shocked Mam’selle, nor compromised him with any maiden 
less unmatrimonially inclined; yet masculine complacence and 
vanity were somewhat at war with his nobler spirit. Instinc- 
tively he rose and sauntered towards the mirror, giving his 
handsome moustache a jaunty twirl, by the way. The image 
reflected was reassuring,—a tall, broad, erect figure, a florid, 
dark-eyed face with the healthful vigor of prime still infusing it. 
He ran his hand approvingly through his iron-gray hair. After 
all, might not even a young and lovely heiress do worse?” 

“ Ahem!” he coughed, turning from the mirror. “ What— 
er—what did you say was Miss Gladys’—er—objection to 
me?” 

“T didn’t say,” retorted the literal Harry. “But I guess 
her objection’s sort of to you altogether! Or maybe it’s just 
‘cause youre so old, ‘cause she said something about ‘ fathers,’ 
—I forget just what! But anyways, she said /’d be too much 
for her!” 

“Ah,” murmured the mollified Colonel: “then her main 
objection was—er—to you!’’ He resumed his chair with youth’s 
afterglow on his face, and slowly met the tips of his fingers as 
he mused, not uncomplacently. But his thoughts soon rcturned 
to the risks and disadvantage of Harry’s officiousness, and retri- 
bution descended upon her. 

“Harry,” he said, sternly, ‘you have done a dreadful thing, 
for which I shall be forced to apologize to our charming young 
guest,—a most awkward,—a doubly awkward predicament! 
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Your incredible folly convinces me that I have no choice but 
to put you in proper training. You have run wild too long, 
you poor little waif; and at least until your sister’s return 
and permanent settlement, you must resign yourself to— 
school !”’ 

“To school? To boarding - school ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T won't go!” 

“You shall go on the day following Breezy’s wedding!” 

“Where to?” demanded Harry, yielding to curiosity. 

“The details I shall beg leave to refer to Mam’selle Dela- 
croix!” 

“Huh! She’ll send me to Gladys Broderick’s old convent 
for Catholics. J ain’t any Catholic!” 

““May I be informed what you are?” 

“T ain’t anything yet,—any more’n you are!” 

“Then become a Catholic, my daughter,” advised the 
Colonel, thoughtfully. ‘Judging from such examples as Miss 
Broderick and—er—Mam’selle Delacroix,—Catholicism rather 
than negatism, seems to be the creed evolving the typical gen- 
tlewoman.” 

“Pa Pearson,” stamped Harry, tempted by the attractive 
novelty of her prospects, but surrendering only conditionally,— 
“IT just won’t go to any old convent,—nor be made any old 
Catholic,—without Smudges can come along too!” 

“Wow!” barked Smudges. ‘‘ Wow!” 

“T think,” comforted the Colonel, suddenly enfolding the de- 
voted pair in his arms, “that, in consideration of certain pro- 
mises on the part of my motherless little girl, the tender-hearted 
ladies of the cloister may concede to arrangements not abso- 
lutely exclusive of—Smudges!” 

Thus out of the passing evil of the Colonel’s embarrassment 
came immortal good to his wild little Harry; for her warm 
heart speedily responded to the gentle influences of the cloister- 
angels, and in due time no more zealous little Catholic knelt in 
the convent-chapel than the youthful but sincere convert, who, 
relinquishing. for the time being her matrimonial plans for the 
Colonel, bombarded him weekly with letters treating zealously 
of his chances of eternal salvation. 

But despite Breezy’s auspicious marriage, and Harry’s peace- 
ful departure to “Gladys Broderick’s convent,” the loss of his 
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daughters was a real grief to the Colonel, and morose moods 
born of his unaccustomed loneliness were vented ‘upon the 
unfortunate staff of the Pioneer. The older hands submitted 
philosophically, knowing the Colonel. to be an inveterate old 
fire-eater; but Joyce, who, as Raymond’s favored frotégé, had 
been “handled with gloves” in his patron’s life-time, was 
unprepared for the iron hand that fell upon him, when patience — 
with his liberties of absence soon ceased to be Pearson’s virtue. 

Sauntering jauntily towards his desk one afternoon in mid- 
winter, Joyce nodded right and left to his smiling colleagues. 
He liked all the ‘“ Pioneer boys,” on principle: and they, with- 
out exception, had put him up at their rival clubs. 

At the start, the proud: and spirited Westerners had been 
more than ready to haze Yankee airs out of Raymond’s impor- 
tation; but, by happy chance, Joyce’s admiring exclamation as 
the robust, ruddy, vigorous ranks rose to acknowledge Ray- 
mond’s informal presentation of their recruit, had disarmed local 
prejudice and antagonism. : 

“By Jove,” was his ejaculation, upon first sight of them, 
“what an athletic set you Western chaps are! What’s your 
college ?” 

Ball teams and crack crews suddenly became absorbing 
themes to more than the sporting editor; and later, when 
Joyce settled to his supplement as professionally as a duck 
takes to water, his popularity already was established. 

But after Raymond’s death, Joyce’s truancies from his desk 
became a scandal in the office; and it was in justice to the 
rest of his staff that Pearson felt constrained to take him to 
task, when with the assurance of a veteran he turned up 
unapologetically, after a vacation which was by no means his 
first of the type called “‘ French leave.” 

“Yes, sir,” Joyce admitted with rollicking emphasis, as, 
turning to hang up his coat, he discovered Pearson ostenta- 
tiously comparing his watch with the office-clock, “I know I 
am late; but as I am not ‘a Daily,’ does it matter? My loss 
at one end is made up at the other, which evens things beau- 
tifully, Colonel!” 

Pearson, with a pipe in his mouth, and a manuscript and 
big pencil clutched belligerently in one hand, dropped into 
what Joyce called the “company chair,” with the manner of a 
Daniel come to judgment. 
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“Yes, you’re late,—late again, after an absence without 
leave,” he protested. “And making up at the other end is not 
my method of running even the Weekly. Now, my boy, you 
began splendidly, and that you were Jim Raymond’s candidate 
is ninety-nine points in your favor for ever; but of course if 
your bonanza-expectations are turning you into a gentleman- 
at-large, I have no choice but to sub. you on the Pioneer.” 

“My expectations? Are you referring to my legacy, 
Colonel? Upon honor, I have thought of it only—with the 
saddest regret!” 

His blue-eyed gaze was the challenge of a candid soul, and 
Pearson knew it. 

“Then why, since my administration,’ demanded the 
Colonel, dashing his pencil wildly down a luckless page, and 
biting his pipe-stem fiercely,—‘‘why have you deserted your 
desk, scamped your work, and bluffed the public with Sups. 
not worth shucks? Even better than the rest of the boys, you 
know Jim Raymond’s ambitions for the Péoneer. If only to 
justify his spirit towards you, why not stand with me in my 
struggle to realize them?” 

Joyce’s mobile lips were suddenly the lips of iron-willed old 
Hiram Josselyn, hard and rigid. If he had not stiffened them, 
they must have trembled. He to fail dear Jim Raymond,—Ae ? 

“T did not know my recent work had .been so unsatisfac- 
tory, Colonel,” he said, with an effort. ‘Why did you not call 
me to an account at once? I have utilized the exchanges 
more largely since Mr. Raymond’s death, yes;—but only be- 
cause I thought reproduction of the best preferable to original 
matter ‘scamped,’ as you say; and calls from my desk have 
been many, as you know. But I have been serving,—not fail- 
ing,—Mr. Raymond! ” 

“Indeed? In my ignorance might I venture to ask—just 
how?” 

“Oh, well, you know,”’—Joyce reached for a paper-knife 
and toyed with it nervously as he stammered his embarrassed 
reply,—‘“ you know poor Morris is quite a wreck since the 
fatality,—and the confidential matters in his hands—private 
business matters of—of Mrs. Raymond’s—” 

Pearson, who had been tilting his chair against the wall, 
returned to level ground with a thud. 

“Look here,” he thundered, ‘do you stand in with me, 
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like a man of honor, for Jim Raymond’s memory? Or are 
you tail-wagging on your own account, as a wealthy young 
widow’s prize-puppy ?” 

His stentorian tones, though his words were inaudible, 
echoed through the office. The staff exchanged pantomimes 
descriptive of wrath and woe. Too evidently, “the old man” 
was again “‘on the rampage”’! 

Joyce rose in a temper. 

“Colonel Pearson, I neither understand nor like your 
words—” 

“Who the dickens cares a deuce what you like, you strip- 
ling? But as to not understanding, you know where you’re 
at, and that’s just what I’m after! No swinging your legs on 
both sides of my fence! Shove yourself off, if you can’t come 
clean over!” 

Joyce had risen, and was pacing the little room with bent 
head and quick footsteps. The Colonel’s eyes, in spite of the 
scowling brows above them, followed him indulgently. He 
liked the flushed young face and the stormy blue eyes, the 
pocketed hands, and the soft lips set tensely under the callow 
moustache. If vacillation. was in Joyce’s present restlessness, 
there were fearlessness and the presage of strength of purpose 
in his gallant young figure, whose martial cut the Colonel ad- 
mired reminiscently . 

“Colonel,” Joyce confessed in a lowered voice, halting as 
he decided to show his hand, “ you’ve got me! Frankly, Mrs. 
Raymond has offered me a berth corresponding to the one 
Morris held under Mr. Raymond; and while I hesitate to throw 
up the Pioneer, you see the chance, in the way of financial 
pointers, is a big one for me!” 

“A big chance for you, is it?” Pearson repeated. He 
crumpled his manuscript, and dropped his pipe into its folds, 
extinguishing a smouldering spark with his pencil. “Now J 
should have’said that it was just about as picayune a thing as 
you could look me in the face and confess to contemplating,— 
to throw up a manly profession, in which you’ve made a hit 
at the start, for the sake of dangling after a whimsical woman 
who, ten chances to one, will abuse you roundly when you ’re 
doing your level best for her, and pitch you out neck and crop 
when she has to pay the fiddler for the fool-tunes she’s nagged 
you into dancing to! Great Scott! what a career fora young- 
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ster with grit in him! And anyway, how long do you expect 
such a nice little arrangement to last? Rich young widows are 
proverbially unfixed quantities. When the inevitable happens, 
what of your future?” : 

“Why, you’d welcome me back with open arms! You just 
know you would, now, Colonel!” 

The peppery Pearson fumed audibly. 

“Welcome you back? Wo, sir! No playing fast and loose 
with Jim Raymond’s Pioneer, by any shilly-shallying Doodle 
Dandy dumped on God’s own country! But since the Sup. 
leaves you time for mischief, I’ll give your swelled head its 
fling on the Daily. Isn’t that a chance to beat financial point- 
ers hollow,—you aspirant for immortal fame?” 

Joyce squirmed his doubt. The journalist’s eyes fired. 

“Why, you cub,” he shouted, “is n’t the spirit of the thing 
in you yet? If not, then Jim Raymond make the first mistake 
of his life; and by the laws, contract or no contract, I'll set 
it right, and fire you!” 

He stamped. back between the rows of suddenly deaf and 
blind reporters who, reviving as soon as his burly back was 
turned, exchanged eloquent winks of intelligence. There was 
not one among them who, if put to the vote, would not have 
“fired” the autocratic old Colonel in preference to Joyce. But 
in spite of the prerogative of the nobler sex, this special fran- 
chise. was not their privilege. 

Joyce put in a hard afternoon’s work on his supplement. 
He dashed off copy, corrected proofs, and then slashed ex- 
changes and the latest books, with scissors and ‘criticism of rival 
sharpness. As the light waned, he flung the waste-basket at 
the head of the dodging office-boy, and struggling into his over- 
coat with a vigor suggestive of unexpended irritation, strode 
moodily towards his rooms. But after dressing and dining his 
spirits rebounded, and he approached the Pacific Avenue house, 
at which he was now a daily visitor, depressed little more than 
usual by the fagaded white structure which, now that its ex- 
terior was shorn of brilliant-hued flowers, and its inner lights 
hidden by opaque curtains, was mournfully suggestive, under 
the circumstances attending Mrs. Raymond’s sudden occupancy 
- of it, of an imposing tomb. : 

In concession to his wife’s town-tastes, Raymond, at the 
time of his death, had been erecting an artistic colonial mansion 
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in the Western Addition. But this being only partially com- 
pleted, and shunning the publicity of hotel-life during her early 
widowhood, Imogen, delayed in California by her legal and finan- 
cial interests, had availed herself of a bankrupt millionaire’s new 
house in Pacific Avenue suddenly thrown on the market for 
lease pending sale,—fully decorated, upholstered, and generally 
equipped for immediate occupancy. Although disparaging in 
words its somewhat vulgarly splendid appointments, Imogen, in 
truth, revelled in the glowing environment, contrasting gratefully 
with the sombre memories she sought in vain to banish. 

“Imogen! Jmogen!” 

No one had ever called Imogen impressionable,—no one had 
classified her as a womanly woman, in the sense of emotion or 
nervousness. Yet no hysterical girl, no victim of feminine mor- 
bidness, ever was pursued more realistically by a fancied Neme- 
sis than Imogen by her husband’s voice. “Imogen! Jmogen /” 
Day and night, night and day, the piteous heart-cry followed 
her. Her capacity for suffering and remorse surprised her. She 
did not realize that of the late seed of wife-love,: thrilling to 
life in her heart in her last hour with her husband, were born 
her repentance and pain. 

She was not in the library into which Joyce was ushered ; 
but Mam’selle and Gladys were in great lounging-chairs by the 
open fire. Both showed traces, which their black garments ac- 
centuated, of the recent passage of sorrow. But Gladys’ mourn- 
ing of courtesy rather than of obligation, was softened by white 
folds at throat and wrists; and a mass of white pansies with 
purple hearts nestled against her shoulder. As Joyce entered, 
she glanced up from a small volume bound in russia-leather, 
and silently smiled her welcome. Joyce had become almost as 
intimate a feature of her daily life as Stephen. Since Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s settlement in San Francisco, he had been as a devoted 
son of the house. 

‘‘May I talk shop?” he asked, seating himself by Gladys 
with the simple assurance of welcome and sympathy which was 
one of his charms for women. ‘I have beén at odds with the 
Pioneer, all day. I hate it for going on as if Mr. Raymond’s 
death were not an—an all-round fatality! His paper goes its 
pace,—his political party pushes on without him,—his road 
keeps its tracks,—other financiers pull his gold wires,—upon 
honor, I fail to see that his passing seems to matter at all;— - 
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yet the death of such a man ought to be not only a local loss, 
but a stunning national calamity! Of what use are public spirit 
and charitable ~ benefactions, if death makes no more difference 
than if one never existed? Why, this whole thing seems to put 
a premium upon purely selfish living!” 

“Be not selfish, mon jils,” Mam’selle looked up from her de- 
votional reading to enjoin him. “It is the fault of the American 
young men; but you—you be like our poor, good Stephen! 
What was. he not ever all too ready to sacrifice for the. lightest 
pleasure of the little Mina? Ah, /a pauvre petite Mina—mignonne 
Mina—débée Mina—” 

But Joyce responded to the Rachel-cry of the bereaved 
Mam’selle only by a glance of tenderest sympathy. He avoided 
mention of Mina, embarrassed by his consciousness of the love- 
episode with her, which was his own heart’s inviolable secret. 
Not even to Stephen had he vouchsafed one hint of it. His 
self-reproachful realization of his own light sentiment had in- 
stigated the silence now sustained in reverence. His tender 
little secret had become dear and sacred to him. It was like a 
virgin lily shrined in Mina’s memory, in the spring-closes of his 
heart. 

“TI know just how Mr. Josselyn feels,” Gladys was saying, 
sympathetically. ‘I think all who love and lose, suffer from 
what at first seems to be the world’s cruel indifference and for- 
getfulness. But later, we realize that ‘what is, is right’! At 
least that has been my experience!” 

“Tell me your experience,’ Joyce pleaded, with glowing 
eyes fixed upon her. Unconsciously he breathed a deep sigh 
of content. Here was well-being both for body and spirit. As 
yet, he was not cultured above a taste for such crude splendor 
as characterized what Imogen called her ‘“‘ ready-made home.” 
Its appointments were lavish rather than tasteful,—barbaric 
rather than artistic. Yet a vital glow seemed to pulsate through 
it, like a magnetic human heart. The main hall and rooms 
were spacious and lofty, sumptuously rugged and tapestried, 
and pillared in variegated -marble.. Modern art, tropical hues 
and gold-leaf veneering predominated dazzlingly, endlessly re- 
peated in a shimmering maze of omnipresent mirrors. But the 
flowers of which the exterior had been denuded were massed in 
the living-rooms,—the latest books and magazines were scattered 
carelessly over chairs and ottomans, an open fire blazed be- 
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tween the great bright andirons flanking the tiled chimney- 
place, and Mam’selle’s gentle presence, Gladys’ dainty maiden- 
hood, added the needed humanizing touch. 

“ After my father’s death,” responded Gladys, “I resented 
not only in others just what you are resenting now;—but soon, 
cruelly soon, my most bitter reproach was for myself. When I 
realized that the keen edge of grief was dulling, that old inter- 
ests were reviving and new ones awakening, I despised and 
hated and struggled against myself, till one day I recognized 
quite suddenly that my real battle was against a divinely 
merciful Providence. I saw that grief must be outlived, or 
life’s ends would be sacrificed. We are here for vital action, 
not for reminiscence and melancholy; and nature reproaches, in 
resisting the apathy of protracted grief. Surely, in the survival 
of dear Mr. Raymond’s work is the best proof that his life was, 
indeed, worth living; and to me, it seems a happy fate for you, 
who loved him, to be able to serve his memory!” 

Joyce looked startled. : 

“It is strange,” he stammered, “very strange that you 
should speak such words to me to-night, Miss Broderick. They 
seem like a voice from the grave!” 

He leaned towards the fire, thinking deeply. His young 
face was suddenly stern and unsmiling. He was wrestling with 
temptation,—facing defeat and victory between which his soul 
still wavered. On one side was Mrs. Raymond’s flattering offer, 
appealing to his financial ambitions, and subtly alluring in a 
social sense even more sweet and personal. On the other side, 
—Joyce’s youthful illusions as to the supreme power of the 
journalist already being shattered,-the Pioneer held him only 
the commonplace rewards of congenial duty fulfilled —a 
moderate competence, a chance of eventual honor, which seemed 
cold, barren, and isolated in comparison with the rival prospects 
which now he had only to reach out his hand to make his 
own. He loved the challenge to fortune dared by financial 
speculation,—the fascinating rise and fall of the restless market, 
—-the big land-schemes and: stock-deals, the rival companies of 
mine and road, with which management of Raymond’s estate 
would associate him. His intellectual side, transiently upper- 
most at the close of his college-days, was overshadowed now by 
the active ambitions dominating masculine life in the golden 
West. The Pioneer was his stepping-stone,—but why should 
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he not press beyond it,—why? His decision must be made 
to-night. 

The door opened and Imogen entered, followed by Stephen ; 
—a wan and wrecked Stephen, who, as Joyce vacated his chair, 
sank listlessly into it, turning towards Gladys with the appeal- 
ing, devoted eyes of a dependent child. Her smile was very 
tender as she greeted him. A strong man weakened is an in- 
finitely pathetic spectacle to a woman; and her “ pity is akin to 
love.” 

“Come and talk business,” summoned Imogen, significantly, 
turning down the long room. Joyce followed her reluctantly. 
His answer was not yet ready. He resented his difficult posi- 
tion, and writhed in doubt as to the wisdom or folly of his own 
convictions. Only yesterday, his acceptance of Mrs. Raymond’s 
offer had seemed expedient. To-night, with Pearson’s and 
Gladys’ words echoing the subtle murmur of insistent conscience, 
he knew that éxpedience and honor were two. Which should 
go to the wall? 

Imogen’s dark eyes subjected his face to a covert scrutiny. 
In his frown and flush she read his struggle, and her pride and 
wilfulness resented it; but beneath these primarily selfish senti- 
ments a far subtler emotion was at work in Imogen’s heart. 
Feminine psychology never yet presented a more complex 
problem than the illogical reasoning by which Imogen had con- 
vinced herself that in Joyce alone lay her refuge from remorse, 
and haunting, heartrending memory. In itself, her crowning 
cruelty to Raymond in resisting the appeal of his last hour 
would have troubled her as little in her husband’s death as in his 
life, if self-reproach had not been its penalty. But “ exemption” 
being still her heart’s desire, she sought to evade her punish- 
ment. 

Even from the hour when, unconscious less from exhaustion 
than from the shock of disappointment that his succor had 
come too late, Joyce was borne to the Ranch by Colonel Pear- 
son and Dolly Pemberton, while Stephen still rowed on the 
waste of waters, with wild cries of “Mina! Mina,” Imogen’s 
guilty conscience had screened itself behind Joyce, as her 
arbiter with the dead. As Raymond’s grateful debtor in life,— 
as the comrade of his final hour,—as his rescuer at least in 
the lovingly and gallantly willing spirit,—Joyce’s allegiance, 
affection, and service finely counterbalanced her own disloyalty, 
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desertion, and untender cruelty unto death; and hence in his 
atmosphere she felt vicariously justified, and found proxical 
peace of heart. 

“Imogen! Jmogen/” Anything to silence the haunting 
appeal, anything to delude herself into forgetting that she had 
not responded to it! Therefore she sought to strengthen the 
links associating her and Joyce, ere the wound of her soul 
should be healed by Time, the merciful all-curer. 

Although her beauty was strangely subordinated by her 
mourning, her magnetic force had never asserted itself more 
triumphantly than now, as she consciously exerted it upon 
Joyce. Her face was very pale as she turned it upon him, 
but her red mouth cleft its pallor like a gash; and her eyes 
flamed sullenly, like smouldering flames. He to resist her,—Ae, 
Joyce Josselyn? Her white teeth and her nether lip welded. 

“‘* Business,’ I said,” she amended,—‘“ but rather, I should 
have said—Finance/ Glittering Finance, imperial Finance,— 
the bright Juggernaut crushing the world! Oh, I understand 
why you men love, even to madness, the chariots of war! 
There is something omnipotent about crushing our rivals. And 
the wheels of victory are golden,—always golden! If I were 
but you,—you, a man in your youth, strong, ambitious, and 
with fortune awaiting your throw,—how I should exult in mere 
living!” 

He quivered before her, as a sapling thrills to a tropical 
sun. But the sensitive boughs belie the strong trunk earth- 
rooted deep down where the sun cannot reach. 

“The gods, for once, were kind to me,” she went on in a 
gentler voice,—‘‘to give me, in my loneliness, a friend who, by 
similar tastes and ambitions, so perfectly understands me! An 
unsympathetic representative would throw me back on myself; 
but you,—-you will give me my vent! Behind you, or through 
you, [ may take my risks, play my hands, lose and gain like 
a man, venture and dare like a hero! Do you think me 
unwomanly ? Under my circumstances, no! The love-bereft 
woman must find a refuge; and mine is—golden ambition!” 

She knew what she was doing,—playing in turn upon his 
ambition, his sympathy, his chivalry! All three sentiments 
were strong in Joyce; but a fourth characteristic, stronger still, 
coerced him to resist her. Neither could have given it a name. 
Was it idealism—or moral. honor? 
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“O Mrs. Raymond!” he cried, like a boy. ‘Don’t! Please 
don’t! You make it so very hard for me!” 

Then she knew her defeat, but her proud tact covered it. 
Joyce was deftly put in the wrong. 

“‘Hard’ for you?” she echoed, masking her humiliation by 
a sudden smile. ‘‘ Why, how stupid I must be! I was trying 
to make it.easy for you ;—easy to accept—what the world calls 
—a favor!” 

“T know!” he said, taking her sincerely and seriously ; 
“and neither pride nor ingratitude is in question at all. To 
serve you, in any way, is my greatest happiness; and it breaks 
my heart to miss this chance, in the main. But the living are 
not all:—the dead have their claims! There are words of your 
husband’s that force my decision. He appealed to me,—/érusted 
me to reach out to the best in life, to the best in literature, to 
the best in humanity, and call to his West, ‘ Zhis is your affin- 
ity! Identify yourself with it! Assimilate it! Be faithful to 
it/’ As yet, his trust has been but poorly fulfilled. Only 
to-day the Colonel accused me of failing it altogether! Mrs: 
Raymond, I must stand by the Promeer,—but every off- hour 
will be at your service!” 

She startled him by a ripple of laughter. Even as he 
spoke, her enforced retreat had been planned victoriously. 

“To cable my instructions for your mere off-hours would 
scarcely be worth while,” she retorted. “You know we all 
sail for Europe, next week!” 

“Europe?” he repeated, in a bewildered voice. “Then you 
intended me to represent you—only in your absence? Why, I 
thought--I understood-- ” 

Again her low laugh daunted him. 

“What need of a representative—were I to remain on the 
spot? You thought, really, that a winter on the coast was 
among my possibilities? Why, how you are shattering one and 
all my illusions of you! You fail to understand—even me/” 

Her taunting eyes tortured his vanity. What a fool he had 
been! What a complacent fool! But Imogen was not yet 
through with him. 

““I wonder if you remember,” her amused voice queried, 
“my officious words on your last night in Carruthdale. I 
warned you to sacrifice no financial chance the West might hold 
for you, through quixotic loyalty to the Pioneer /” 
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“Yes,” he assented, eagerly. “Of course I remember every 
word you ever said to me. And you were lovely to me that 
night. Only you would zot—let me kiss—your hand!” 

“T said,” she laughed, bitterly, “that your place was not in 
local journalism,--that you were of the ilk of the men who 
sway the world,--that the genius of leadership was in you!” 
Her brows met, and under them her eyes glittered like steel. 
“Why did you not tell me that the man’s judgment of you 
was right, the woman’s wrong?” she demanded. ‘‘ Why did you 
not confess that my husband probed your depths, spanned your 
heights, and knew the /ioneer to be your life-long level ? 
While I—I—oh, the absurdity of a woman’s illusions—out- 
grown! J believed in your youth—in your manhood,—in your 
force of character—in your individuality—” 

She drew her breath quickly, and the sound stabbed Joyce. 
It suggested a controlled sob. 

“7 believed,” she challenged him, “in your royal ambition, 
your sybaritic taste, your supreme pride, your passion for 
sovereign power! I believed that the genius of success was in 
you! Forget a woman’s truly womanly—mistake!” 

Joyce struggled to collect his scattered wits. Pearson’s taunt, 
that he knew ‘“‘ where he was at,” recurred to him. The slang 
expressed precisely what, at this moment, he did not know! 
In his soul was the conviction of right. But his mind, or at 
least his heart, seemed to convict him of graceless wrong, in 
the face of this feminine arraignment. 

“Look here, Mrs. Raymond,” he forced himself to expostu- 
late, “you are hard on me in this thing, and I really think 
you’re awfully off the handle! Of course, to think far too 

well of me may have been your kind mistake, indeed; but upon 
honor, I never felt half-way so near to deserving ‘your good 
epinion, as now when I risk it—” 

She was sauntering out of hearing, but turned back smil- 
ingly. ‘By the way,” she said, “I spoke rashly in reference 
to our party for Europe. I forgot to except Stephen, whose 
plans, not unnaturally, are at present uncertain. As you see, 
we seem privileged to suspect that they may depend—” 

She indicated, by the mere suggestion of a gesture, the little 
tableau by the fireplace. 

Mam’selle, with eyes closed in meditation, did not count. 
In effect, Stephen and Gladys had the room to themselves. 
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He had leaned back weakly, with weary face and languid eyes; 
but his hand was on the arm of Gladys’ chair, and as she bent 
towards him in gentle solicitude, his drooping lids lifted, and 
his smile was suddenly transfigured by a deep and impassioned 
tenderness. 

Why did Mina’s smile, scintillant yet suggestive of deeper 
glory, seem to flash before startled Joyce,—revivified, reincar- 
nated? Ah, the light that never was on land or sea, is the 
same on all love-lit faces! 

“Oh!” gasped Joyce, when he found his voice. “I did 
not know,—I did not think—” 

“No,” smiled Imogen, dealing her final. ewes “That has 
been quite. evident to—all concerned. Really, my dear Joyce, 
our young lovers have been very patient with your—innocence. 
You have excelled even Mam’selle as an indefatigable goose- 
berry—” 

But crestfallen Joyce could endure no more. Abruptly he 
was taking his departure. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


eest OOKER T. WASHINGTON in his Biography 

E tells that one of his early, influential friends 

impressed upon the negro youth’s mind that 

“Character is Credit.” ‘Village Banks” and 

“People’s Banks”—the two forms of Co-opera- 

tive Credit—are nothing less than that maxim reduced to 
completest practice. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett has popularized in Ireland the system 
of Co-operative Banking, which has been found useful for more 
than a quarter of a century in Italy, and for more than half a 
century in Germany. There are about forty Agricultural Credit 
Banks now doing business in Ireland. No one has described 
Co-operative Credit better than Mr. Plunkett himself. He calls 
it, “A system by which the very poorest communities. can 
create a credit for themselves, based entirely upon the honesty 
and industry of their members.” Money is at the base of every 
commercial undertaking. In a Co-operative Banking Corpora- 
tion, time after time, a few poor men have united to form the 
nucleus of a society. They have very carefully chosen, to add 
to their number, certain other steady workers and honest men. 
They have, next, pledged their joint and unlimited credit to 
any person, or any bank, ready to lend them a sum of money. 
They have used that money solely to lend it out among them- 
selves. The loans were always made subject to one condition, 
namely, that the borrower should satisfy his fellow-members 
that he was asking for a sum for the purpose of employing it 
in some specified, and approved, industrial undertaking; and 
that, in all human probability, he will be able to repay the 
money at a given date, out of the results of his enterprise. 

Among poor and hard-working people, every day of the 
year, some one will be able to prove that, with a little capital 
and his own labor, there is something to be done by which he 
can earn a profit without the smallest risk to the humble bank- 
ing corporation to which he belongs. 
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Mr. Wolff, who is the greatest English authority on co- 
operative banks, said that one-third of the banking business of 
Italy was carried on through co-operative credit institutions. 
That may be to. overestimate the extent of their operations; 
but it is enough to show that the system is ranked as a highly 
important factor in the business-life of the nation. Students 
of German sociological subjects well know how important 
Raiffeisen’s LLoan Banks and Schiiltze-Delitsch’s Credit As- 
sociations have been for fifty years past. 

But, to the uninitiated, certain objections to the co-opera- 
tive credit system appear plausible. Sometimes a very acute 
mind will put forward the flimsiest objections. Fcr instance, 
five years ago, one of the stalwarts of the movement in Ire- 
land to-day demurred to these banks, on the ground that Irish 
peasants are too much wedded to secrecy regarding their poor 
possessions to be capable of co-operating in money matters. 
“They hide everything,” he said, ‘be it a threepenny bit or 
an old wedding-ring.” But he was not slow to admit that un- 
known assets are no drawback, but quite the reverse, in a bor- 
rower! A very common objection is, that “If you help a man 
to incur a debt, you help him to ruin himself.” But it is an 
axiom that “circumstances alter cases.” If, for example, you 
help a man to borrow, merely to fritter away his loan; or to 
buy any commodity that is incapable of yielding a return; or 
to build himself a costly dwelling, you may be helping him 
towards bankruptcy. But it is of the essence of the co-opera- 
tive banking business to make loans only on condition that they 
are used in profitable undertakings. Supposing that you put 
cheap money within a man’s reach, in order that he may re- 
claim waste land; or improve hungry land; or stock his farm, 
for which he has not enough cattle; or put new machinery 
in his mill; or lay in materials for his trade, if he be an 
artisan; or buy salable goods, if a shopkeeper,—you may be 
doing him the greatest possible service. The village bank of 
which he is a member will fix the time for repayment in such 
a manner as to permit of his reaping the reward of the special 
capital and labor expended on the special undertaking. If he 
be a comparatively big man, dealing with a People’s Bank, the 
return of capital spent in land-reclamation will be spread over a 
long time; but Raiffeisen’s banks lent to peasants to drain small 
patches of sour land, and to blast out the rocks which were 
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the ruin of their tiny fields; and these small operations paid for 
themselves very quickly. A village shopkeeper ought to have 
a much more rapid “turn-over” even than a small farmer. 
Sundry other borrowers would need /ess time. than the “im- 
proving” farmers, and more time than the shopkeeper, to refund 
their bank. The /ength of the loans, as has been said already, 
would be determined by the co-operators in council, when the 
grant of money to one of their members was made. 

When it is a question of Rural Banking, it is often objected 
that “ peasants distrust each other, and cannot therefore combine 
for any purpose.” In a part of Greece, where Agricultural 
Banks seem exactly adapted to the necessities of the popula- 
tion, this “distrust” objection has gone far to prevent some 
of the banks there projected being organized. But no one 
advances this argument who has seen how splendidly the 
system works among French peasants,—than whom one can be 
less genial and trusting! Then, there are the contemptuous 
questions of others, new to the subject: ‘Who would lend to 
a handful of ‘Have-Nots’?” And, “Is the ‘security’ of a 
dozen, who lack everything dankadle, better than the guarantee 
of one needy man?” Answering the last, Mr. Wolff says, 
emphatically, that it is! The latent security of a group “ will 
at once, by the mere action of combination, become to some 
extent effective,—recognizable by capital.” For the liability of 
the members of a co-operative bank is unlimited. ‘‘ They won’t 
all want to be sold up,”—to use the homely phrase of one of 
the advocates of the system! These bankers, besides, have 
powers of enforcing payment under their own rules,—powers 
that an outsider has not. Joint liability gives a lender a lien upon 
the whole dozen, let us say, who borrow; and it gives a hold 
to each of the other eleven upon the member for whose special 
use a part of the money has been assigned. Sentiment, too, is 
as powerful as that which goes more commonly by the name 
of Force; and how could a man ever again hold up his head if 
he had (in slang phrase) “let in” his fellow-members—his 
near neighbors—for his debt? ‘Public opinion” is perhaps 
most potent in small communities, and among poor folk. It is 
a law of “Brotherly Banking” that each bank should work 
within a small circle. The Portuguese prototypes of these 
banks are known as Family Societies, the members who mutually 
pledge their credit for all it is worth being either blood relations, 
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or “relations-in-law.” For large towns a co-operative bank 
only serves a strictly limited district. A city might have a 
score, or more, of these small financial corporations, each doing 
the banking business of a group of the chosen artisans and 
traders in its own quarter. 

Others prophesy failure for these banks because “‘No one 
would furnish the necessary capital.” But these @ priori objec- 
tions vanish in the light of experience. When Herr Raiffeisen 
began his. ‘‘ Loan Banks”—upon which ‘all the best systems of 
co-operative credit have been modelled more or less closely—it 
was only by appealing to personal friends that he succeeded in 
raising the £300 sterling (or six thousand marks) necessary for 
his purpose. But now co-operative banks are welcome to capi- 
tal at easier terms than any other customers can command. 

Apparent difficulties disappear as soon as the system is 
studied, even in books. A fear that haunts many of those 
unfamiliar with this humble form of finance is, that poor 
people are driven to dishonesty by their very poverty; and 
that, consequently, credit banks must speedily become bank- 
rupt. But, among forty such banks lately established in miser- 
ably poor districts in Ireland, “in no single case has the 
borrower failed punctually and faithfully to repay the loan, in- 
terest and principal, to the association; and in no single case 
had the societies failed to repay the money to the outside 
persons, or banks, that lent it to them.” Thus did Mr. Horace 
Plunkett testify, a short time ago; and, if poverty insures dis- 
honesty, the tale he had to tell should have been in exactly 
the contrary sense. 

It must not be forgotten that co-operative banking has been 

described by the Italian Minister of Finance, Signor Luzzatti, 
s “the capitalization of honesty,” and that only honest men 
are selected as members by those who first set about forming 
a bank. They would be fools, indeed, who would ask rogues 
to share advantages bought by their united unlimited liability! 
And when credit becomes, as it does in this fashion, a _testi- 
monial to a member’s good character, he is proud of being a 
borrower. He even parades his indebtedness! Luzzatti, too, 
was fond of saying, “Character is Credit,” as did B. T. Wash- 
ington’s old General, and trusty friend. 

To most minds the gravest objection to the system is the 
fact that liability is unlimited; but financial safety is ever a 


. 
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prime consideration in making a loan to a member, and the 
village bank has the power of recalling money, in any case 
where it is being misapplied. A bank-member is “his brother’s 
keeper,” in a very wholesome sense. Working expenses are 
merely nominal; therefore, a small co-operative bank is not 
egged on to seek after “business at any price’’ There is no 
haste to secure a big dividend for greedy bondholders, where 
bondholders form no part of the bank’s corporation. The bank 
borrows a lump sum at about one per cent. less than it lends 
it, in parcels, among the members. This beneficial one per 
cent. covers the bank’s small expenses of ‘stationery, etc., and 
leaves something over—which “ something” constitutes a re- 
serve fund. The oldest loan bank was lately broken up. It 
had served the needs of a very poor, toiling community, and 
had done business on the smallest scale; yet its reserve had 
grown, by dribblets, to £42,0o00—or forty thousand marks. Each 
year a bank decrees what shall be the gross amount of its loans 
in the coming twelve months, and what also shall be the maxi- 
mum loan to any individual co-operator. For a village bank, 
£12, or fifty dollars ($50), would be a fair average maximum 
for a single loan. pre thae ae 

To show how innocuously unlimited liability works out, let 
us take an imaginary case: A member borrows his £12. He 
is very unfortunate, and the enterprise which his fellow- 
villagers, the committeemen of the bank, thought quite safe 
has turned out badly, as also all his other undertakings; and 
he becomes bankrupt. All this is highly unlikely! His bank, 
at starting, required the borrower to furnish one surety. We 
must suppose that this surety also becomes insolvent; and— 
always in order to make the case as bad as possible—we will 
say that the bank has but twenty members, and that, being 
quite newly established, there is as yet no reserve fund. What 
would then happen? The members would have to pay about 
three dollars, or 12s. 6d. each. But gradually the bank would 
build up a reserve, with the small profits on business done; 
- this would, in time, amount to fifty dollars; and then all the 
members would be reimbursed ! 

Unlimited liability, so understood, need have no terrors 
for would-be financial co-operators. The authorities on the 
subject declare, on the contrary, that this joint responsibility 
is the best feature in the system, for “it endows banks with 
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their borrowing powers, and co-operative bankers with their 
caution.” 

Village banks, on the Raiffeisen plan, would vastly assist 
the communities of agricultural negroes that Booker T. Wash- 
ington longs to see at work upon the land in the “ Impover- 
ished South.” A distinguished American, new to the subject, 
says: ‘Co-operative credit ought to make appeal to our 
people. They don’t take kindly to mere saving, or hoarding. 
And neither do these banks”; which is quite true. Co-opera- 
tive money is always fructifying in industrial undertakings. It 
is never “in a stocking” or hidden “up the chimney.” 


THE CLOSED CHURCH DOOR. | 


BY FRANCIS WAITE. 


fAiTROLLING amid hurrying throngs along the crowded 
street, 
Resounding to the eager pace of swift, impatient feet, 
Intent on missions holy and mayhap unmete, 
*Mid noisy traffic’s roar ; 
How sad to note the temples all along the way 
With fast-closed portals, all dust-covered and gray ;— 
While lags so far away the longed millenial day, 
Locked is the temple’s door! 
Concerned about thy neighbor, how is it with thyself? 
Are you unmindful only of pleasure and of pelf ? 
Have you, too, put your religion away upon a shelf 
Then mourn the more! 
New York, July 10, 1902. 
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Houtin: La Question Bibliqueé chez les Catholiques de France au XIXe Siécle ; 19. 
Esenwein: How to Attract and Hold an Audience; 20. Latimer: 7he Prince In- 
cognito; 21. Josaphare: Zurgquoise and Iron; 22. —— Gems from George Henry 
Miles ; 23. De Forest: Poems ; 24. Bagshawe: 7he 7reasure of the Church ; 25. 
Leslie: A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey ; 26. Smith: Commonwealth or 
Empire ; 27. Raycroft: Sermons on the Stations of the Cross, the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, etc. 


1.—Mr. Cobb’s history of the religious toleration of the 
American colonies is a very admirable book.* ,It deals ex- 
haustively with pretty nearly all the data known which bear on 
this extraordinarily interesting subject. And always, as far as 
we can discover, the author is cautious and sane in his adjudi- 
cation of evidence, and in his interpretation of events. In the 
second chapter, however, wherein he sums up the religious 
history of European Christianity, there are statements fairly open 
to some adverse criticism, not because they are erroneous but 
because they are misleading by reason of incompleteness. For 
example, ‘ Pope Innocent annulled Magna Charta.” As a state- 
ment of fact that is true; but nevertheless it is a gravely de- 
fective proposition. It leads one to think of Innocent III. as a foe 
of the popular liberties secured by that great declaration, which, 


* The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. By Sanford H. Cobb. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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it must not be forgotten, was forced from tyrannical Lackland 
by a prelate of the church. Innocent was indignant not at the 
charter as such, but at what he considered: the irregular and 
dangerous manner in which it had been obtained. Again, all 
through the book Mr. Cobb speaks of Romanism and Roman- 
ists. We acquit him of any intentional discourtesy, for the tenor 
of his work proclaims him a candid and honorable man, but as 
a scholar he should know that those terms are: both philosophi- 
cally inexact and, by reason of their connotation, are seriously 
distressing to members of the Catholic, or, if he will insist upon 
it, of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Throughout the book Catholic readers will find cause for 
pride and joy. They will see in every page unmistakable proof 
that the spirit: of toleration which prevails now in our country 
is not an inheritance from intolerant Virginia or bigoted Massa- 
chusetts Bay, but from Catholic Maryland. Mr. Cobb uses 
strong language in characterizing the narrow-mindedness of the 
other colonial legislators; but in speaking of Maryland he is 
generously enthusiastic. Lord Baltimore he accounts, with 
Bancroft, a man who “deserves to be ranked among the most 
wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages.” And very justly he 
holds up to the world’s scorn those Virginia Puritans who fled 
for asylum to the Catholic colony, but afterwards, when they 
acquired the power, revoked its ancient tolerance and hounded 
the religion whose adherents had given them a peaceful habita- 
tion. It is on-the whole a story that we cannot know too 
well, and Mr. Cobb deserves gratitude for the manner in which 
_he tells it. 


2.—Three books that deserve attention are those of the Abbé 
Lejeune upon Holy Communion.* The author has made large 
use of the French translation of Father Dalgairns’ book, a work 
favorably known to our readers, we trust, as one of the most 
admirable spiritual treatises obtainable. Beginning with a his- 
torical sketch of the variations in the practice of frequent. Com- 
munion, Father Lejeune’s first book goes on to expose the 
mind of the Church‘with regard to this matter, and to warn 
against the two-fold danger of laxity and rigorism. His second 
volume gives hints and instructions as to the employment of the 
moments immediately preceding and following reception of the 


* La Pratigue de la Ste. Communion ; Avant et apris La Communion; and La Confession et 
La Communion des Enfants et des Jeunes Gens. Par M.1'’Abbé Lejeune. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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Blessed Sacrament. Both books contain precious pages for the 
devout reader, and will help to form intelligent beliefs, to beget 
profitable practice, and to excite deep fervor with regard to our 
Blessed Saviour in the Holy Eucharist. The third volume, in 
the same spirit of combined wisdom and fervor, imparts sound 
teaching as to the practice of frequenting the Sacraments on the 
part of children. All three books are well worthy of perusal. 


3.—The object of Mr. Einstein’s volume* is to show the 
influence of the humanistic revival in Italy on English literature 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century till the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. He has given us an interesting and valuable con- © 
tribution, and is particularly original in his detailed manner of 
treatment, showing us the growth and development of this in- 
fluence in the university, at court, through travellers, in popular 
opinion, and in writers of note. The study begins with noting 
the initial work of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester in persuading 
some of the Oxonians to devote part of their attention to the 
classics. To the Benedictine monastery at Canterbury, England 
is indebted for the first facilities of studying Greek. With such 
scholars as William Grocyn, Thomas Linacre (the famous 
physician), and Thomas Latimer modern English learning began. 
The first two of these lectured to such pupils as Erasmus, Colet, 
and Blessed Thomas More. At the end of the fifteenth century 
the new learning was well established. Mr. Einstein devotes 
much space to Blessed Thomas More, who formed the link be- 
tween court and university, and by his share of royal favor be- 
came the strong defender of the new studies. Through the 
efforts of Bishop Fisher the same learning spread to Cambridge. 
After that, says the author, Englishmen were well able to take 
care of themselves. The general knowledge of Italian through- 
out England, the effect of the new movement on the education 
of women, and the “Italian Danger” are all discussed. The 
decay of the Italian influence was due, writes the author, to its 
great success. People in time became disgusted and exasperated 
with it. The growing feeling of nationality was another cause, 
and most potent of all was the religious, or rather irreligious, 
break with Rome. Chapters on the Italian influence in Politics 
and in English Poetry are added, but space forbids us to 
enumerate the conclusions. The work is done in a scholarly 


t The Italian Renaissance in England. Studies. By Lewis Einstein. New York: Tke 
Columbia University Press; The Macmillan Company. 
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and careful manner. With some of Mr. Einstein’s statements we 
would disagree, ¢.g., ‘‘Chaucer’s writings were free from theo- 
logical purpose.” What of the Parson’s Tale? Mr. Einstein has 
given us material for a much more extensive history than he 
has written, and consequently has suggested much. The secret of 
the origin and spread of this Italian influence is, of course, the 
unity of faith that made all Europe one with the head at 
Rome. And we must not forget the bearing of that fact on 
the educational history of the civilized world. Mr. Einstein has 
this to say on the question: “ The patronage of learning which 
has always been one of the proudest boasts of the Catholic 
Church existed especially in the Renaissance.” 


4 —Through the pages of this life of Pére Pernet,* offered 
to English readers by Lady Herbert, we trust that the merits 
and the work of that noble priest will become widely known in 
this country. One of the founders of the Augustinians of the 
Assumption, concerning whom recent political agitations in France 
have caused so much discussion, Pére Pernet devoted himself 
exclusively to the poor and their interests. The works and 
workers of charity organized by him will keep him in undying 
remembrance. In 1872 he organized the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption, “‘ whose mission is to nurse and serve the sick poor 
in their own homes without recompense of any kind.” In 1876 
he organized the Lady Servants of the Poor, “an association of 
ladies living in the world and working in concert with the Little 
Sisters.” In 1881 he instituted the Brothers of Our Lady of 
the Assumption, a body of laymen devoted to the same work. 
Thus, as the author says, ‘he succeeded in grouping as it were 
in one all the strongest forces of Christian society.” 

The reading of this biography will convince one that Pére 
Pernet was a great soul, raised up by God to do a great work. 
His programme was: “ God first; then our neighbor, and then 
ourselves, if there be anything left.” The utter unselfishness, his 
generous love and purity of soul, expressed themselves in his 
words, his tears, his smile, in all his works. ‘ Everything about 
him,” writes a lawyer, “invited one to love and. serve God.” 

A large part of this volume is occupied with the life of Mére 
Marie de Jésus, foundress of the Little Sisters, no less remarka- 
ble a person than Pére Pernet himself. 


* Pere Pernet ; with a Preface by Mgr. De Cabriéres. Translated from the French by Lady 
Herbert. London: Art and Book Company. 
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Much praise and heartfelt thanks are due to Lady Herbert 
for her excellent work. 


5.—Mr. Harding has given us in his volume. entitled Zhe 
Gate of the Kiss* a tale. of.the times of Hezekiah—or, as our 
Vulgate reads, Ezechias—the King of Juda. It tells of the 
court life, the common customs of the Jews and the Assyrians, 
their luxuries and their excesses. The story, in the telling of 
which Mr. Harding draws freely upon his imagination, is full 
of life, battle, and intrigue, and most tragic in its ending. The 
reader will never find his interest lagging. The hero, deceived 
cruelly by the woman he loves, kills her at last after a long, 
weary search. The woman who loves him accompanies him in 
that search, like a slave, yet never succeeds in gaining his love, 
except perhaps in the last (and the first) kiss, where there is 
something of sympathy if not of affection. That kiss is the 
death of both, for she held a globule of poison between her 
lips, which she crushed as the hero’s lips met hers. Both heads, 
lips to lips, are placed upon the north-west gate of Niniveh, 
the “ Gate of the Kiss!” 


6.—Some volumes + come to us with the imprimatur of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris. They are of particular value at 
the present time because of a widespread tendency to divorce 
moral from dogma, or to minimize or ridicule the value of the 
latter. Yet we know that morality has its basis, and its only 
possible basis, in dogmatic truth; that the practical life of the 
Christian has its inspiration and its support in the revealed 
teachings of Jesus Christ. On the other hand, the mere knowl- 
edge or study of doctrine, intellectualism, isolated from prayer 
and devotion, is cold and dead. It is in the combination of 
the two that mind and will, the entire man, are perfected. 
In an interesting preface Father Suavé points out this truth 
and proceeds in a practical way to illustrate. Taking the dif- 
ferent dogmas of the faith, he develops them, shows their value 
in the moral life, the elevating and inspiring truths which they 
teach, and how those truths should be the mainsprings of 
action. In his expositions there is a great fund of references, 


* The Gate of the Kiss. By John W. Harding. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

t L'Ange et L'Homme Intimes. Tom. V. L'Homme Intime. Tom. VI. VII. VIII. £tats 
Mystiques. By Charles Sauvé, S.S. Paris: Librairie Vic et Amat.— Mystéres Chrétiens. 
Par Mgr. Bonomelli. Traduction de M. l’'Abbé Ch.-Armand Begin. Tom. I. Paris: 
Librairie Vic et Amat. ; 
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and a wealth of quotations from the noted theologians and 
ascetical writers of the church. In the volume on the Angels, 
doctrines and practical lessons on their creation, their trial, their 
reward, and their office, are presented. Following are chapters 
on the value of grace, the hidden life between God and man, 
and the glories of the supernatural. 

The succeeding volumes embrace considerations on man as 
the temple of God because of the indwelling Trinity; as the 
child of God because of the Sonship of Christ; as the friend of 
God because of His grace; as the spouse of God because of 
Ilis charity. 

As an appendix to these last volumes is added £vats 
Mystiques. It opens with a discussion of the different states of 
souls upon this earth; of the malice and effects of sin. The 
greater part of the book, however, is concerned with the prog- 
ress of the soul on its road to perfection. 

‘We recommend these volumes very highly, particularly to 
those whose duty it is to preach the word of God either to 
the religious or to the laity. They are immensely profitable 
and will give many a valuable suggestion to the careful reader. 

We gladly add a notice here of a somewhat similar volume, 
Mystéeres Chrétiens of Mgr. Bonomelli, translated by M. l’Abbé 
Ch.-Armand Begin. The introduction is by Father Ch. Sauvé, 
S.S. Mgr. Bonomelli is one of the foremost leaders of the 
Italian hierarchy. The present prime minister is his close 
friend. Independent, outspoken, and zealous, he is at the same 
time most loyal to the Holy See. Lately he has issued im- 
portant instructions to his clergy on the labor question. 

The present translation is a thoughtful work containing 
practical expositions of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and of 
the mystery of the Circumcision. The author considers, under 
the title of the Epiphany, three ages of the church’s history— 
of persecution, of oppression, of scorn. He then discourses on 
many questions pertaining to the present state of our religion 
and the world’s attitude towards it. While Father Sauvé's 
volumes would rather separate the soul from the world, that it 
may unite itself completely with God, Mgr. Bonomelli’s work 
sees it surrounded by the snares and the temptations of men 
and would enable it to fortify itself against them, that it may 
win the victory of faith. 

VOL. LXXV.—44 
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7.—No one is ignorant of the absolutely amazing popularity 
attained by the Jmitation of Christ; yet most people do not 
begin to realize the amount of literary interest and activity 
aroused by this little book. Before the fifteenth century closed 
the Bible had been printed twenty times; but the /mitation, be 
it remarked, had gone through eighty editions. A half century 
ago an energetic student undertook to count the editions that had 
appeared, the world over, since the year 1470 A.D. He discovered 
traces of some six thousand editions. Almost every known lan- 
guage has its version. Sixty different translations have been made 
in French, and numberless ones in English both by Catholic 
and Protestant writers. It seems to be a rather daring venture, 
therefore, to undertake a new version. 

This, however, is what has been attempted recently, with 
distinguished success, by Professor Bigg, of Oxford, his trans- 
lation, accompanied by a good-sized introduction, appearing 
among the very admirably selected volumes of Messrs. Methuen 
& Co.’s “ Library of Devotion.” * The new bodk is a welcome 
addition to the army that has preceded it, for it possesses some 
excellent points in the way of arrangement, and has been finely 
Englished. One detail that pleases and interests the reader is 
the preservation of the unique system of punctuation used by 
the author of Zhe Jmitation. 

The introduction to the volume will acquaint the reader with - 
certain helpful facts regarding the original book and the present 
editor's method of work. Dr. Bigg seems to have been very” 
wise in his settlement of the various questions that confront 
those engaging in a task like his,—questions of fidelity, order, 
phrasing, punctuation, etc. He departs from the “bad custom,” 
traditional in England, of omitting passages and altering ex- 
pressions for controversial reasons. He is right in touching only 
very lightly on the endless authorship-debate, but he is rash 
and not to be taken too seriously when he professes to settle 
the question in a way that is “quite conclusive.” When he 
brings up the matter of the contemplative vocation he makes a 
sincere effort to defend it, but his attempt is rather disappoint- 
ing. He shows that the monastic houses were really homes of 
shining virtue and centres of most useful activity. But he 
fails to touch upon just that point which is the real knot of the 


*The Imitation of Christ: called also the-Ecclesiastical Music. By C. Bigg, D.D 
London: Methuen & Co. 
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dispute and on which Thomas a Kempis is so emphatically 
Catholic in his opinion, namely, the validity of a state in which 
individuals devote themselves to a life of exclusive communion 
with God and contribute absolutely nothing to the visible im- 
provement of society. Such a vocation, as is evident, can be 
defended only upon grounds of faith, and on the condition that 
the church’s ideas of the mystical life are true. One other 
point: Is it not at least misleading for the editor to write: 
“He (A Kempis) speaks without a shadow of misgiving of the 
adoration of saints”? Etymologically the use of the word 
“adoration” may be justified, but it is not correct if interpreted 
in the light of common usage, whether Catholic or Protestant. 


8.—Mr. Kidd’s last book* is one of the most fascinating, 
and at the same time one of the most profound essays that 
have ever been written’ on the philosophy of history. In the 
light of one vast principle the author reads the history of all 
ages past, estimates the place of the present, and ventures a 
prophecy of the future. This principle he takes from an inter- 
pretation given to the evolutionary theory of Natural Selection, 
by August Weismann. As Darwin left that theory it declared - 
that the conditions regulating the life of the individual in the 
great vital conflict, all were in the present, all stood confront- 
ing the individual himself; for Nature has set no standard and 
laid down no requirements beyond what each day and hour 
called for from each particular organism. In Weismann’s 
grander and more religious view, the individual’s life and 
activity depend on influences far transcending these confined 
and local circumstances. Far in the future has been fixed an 
ideal of perfection, and nature deals with the individual life, 
either to aid or to destroy it, according as it is or is not fitted 
to that ideal. She acts in view of a distant goal which is the 
good of the species, not for a present end which is the advan- 
tage of the individual. That is to say, Nature—to call it 
Providence would be no straining of words—has projected into 
the future a race-test, a species-standard, to which; the indi- 
vidual must conform or be incapacitated, and sooner or later 
destroyed. This is the. mighty principle of “projected effi- 
ciency,” which Mr. Kidd applies to human society, and in the 
light of which he judges the history of mankind. A _conse- 


* Principles of Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 
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quence of this theory is that the present must never set itself 
up as the adequate objective of human faculties, since the basic 
condition of progress is that this adequate objective is. an ideal 
for ever in front of the race, for ever projected into the future. 
One unfortunate application of the principle Mr. Kidd makes in 
relation to the Catholic Church. She claims to be the objective 
fulness of all the revelation that God will ever vouchsafe to 
man. Therefore, declares Mr. Kidd, the Catholic Church con- 
fines to the present the content of human consciousness. She 
does not represent the race as growing always toward an inex- 
haustible ideal of revealed truth, but she offers to men now 
at hand the perfection and completion of revealed truth. Con- 
sequently, in his view, the church lacks the vital element in 
human progress—-namely, a standard of efficiency, a race. ideal, 
projected into the future, and therefore she is a relic fixed and 
fastened in a past stadium of human progress. Mr. Kidd’s 
charge could not be answered if, indeed, Catholicism’s claims 
were what he conceives them to be. And, indeed, there is a 
great deal to be learned from what he has said. He indicates 
the grave danger that lies in the attempts which are made by 
Catholics, so distressingly often, to cast contempt upon the 
scientific progress of the modern world, and to apotheosize in- 
tellectual stagnation by a fanatical devotion, a mental serfdom 
to the middle ages. 

But in two respects Mr. Kidd seems to us seriously at fault. 
In the first place, he frankly denies the existence of any present 
objective truth, We must conceive truth, he says, ‘as being 
capable of being correctly presented in the human process in 
history, only as we see it presented in all forms of developing 
life; namely, as the net resultant of forces which are in them- 
selves apparently opposed and conflicting” (p. 317). And, in 
the second place, he fails to see the truth involved in. the 
Catholic idea of development; the truth, that is to say, that, 
given a fixed deposit of revelation in any age, it is possible for 
later ages to grow into a wider and profounder understanding 
of the range, applicability, and practical efficiency of the con- 
tents of that deposit. Just as the human body, while always 
of the same person, grows from infancy to manhood, so, 
says St. Vincent of Lerins, “ Christiane religionis dogma sequa- 
iur has decet profectuum leges, ut annis scilicet consolidetur, 
dilatetur tempore, sublimetur e@tate, incorruptum tamen, illiba- 
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tumque permaneat.” Instead, therefore, of Mr. Kidd’s principle 
of projected efficiency destroying the church, the church herself 
is the very mother of this principle, and in permitting free ex- 
ercise to human reason under the guidance of her infallible 
direction, she applies it in the one, sole, practical and philo- 
sophical manner. The principle is radically just and thorough, 
but Mr. Kidd has struggled with the understanding of it largely 
in vain, because of his philosophical error in denying objective 
truth. In projecting truth into the future, he has injected error 
into the present. How much more sound it would be to leave 
truth with the present, and to project into the future the full 
comprehension of it as the ideal toward which we move. This 
would give us a providential guidance both of the race and of 
the individual, and not of the race alone; and if we are to 
admit any kind of Providence, it should be thus adequate and 
all- embracing. 


9—Messrs. Tennant & Ward in publishing Montgomery 
Carmichael’s translation of Zhe Lady Poverty* have laid under 
a deep debt of gratitude every one that loves what is holy in 
literature, and every one that can appreciate what is beautiful in 
book-making. Zhe Lady Poverty is an allegory written soon 
after the death of St. Francis of Assisi by one of his devoted 
disciples, whose name we shall never know. In it the holy 
Founder is represented as holding converse with Poverty, his 
favorite among all the virtues. The theme is a charming one, 
and the dear old monk who hardled it has made the treatment 
of it a masterpiece. Simple, reverent, and scriptural in form 
and spirit, the little classic recalls nothing so readily as the 
Imitation. We urge our readers to give themselves the joy and 
do themselves the good of reading it. It is a breath of the 
middle-age; a benediction from an ancient cloister; a remi- 
niscence of a great follower of Christ. And as to appearance, 
the book is a great credit to its publishers. 


10.—We recommend Father Van der Hagen’s book + as excel- 
lent to put in the hands of non-Catholics who are at all interested 
in looking for the true church. It is written in a kindly manner 


“ The Lady Poverty: A Thirteenth Century Allegory. Translated and edited by Mont- 
gomery Carmichael. New York: Tennant & Ward. 

+ Where is the Church of Christ? By M. Vander Hagen, S.J. Translated from the Dutch 
by Rev. Alphonsus Canon Van de Rydt, St. Austin’s Society. Bruges, Belgium: Desclée, 
De Brouwer et Soc. 
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and is quite remarkable for its simplicity. It is at the same time 
complete, treating of the marks of the church and the principal 
points of difference between Catholics and Protestants. — 


“Find the Church”’* is likewise a convincing little pamphlet. 
The first part gives the historical argument showing the recent 
origin of all non-Catholic sects, and the second demonstrates 
the insufficiency of Scripture alone and the necessity of author- 
ity for determining Christ’s true doctrine. 


11 —Psychologist, philanthropist, and religious soul, all should 
be interested in these four hundred pages of Maurice de la Lize- 
ranne.t The book begins with a psychological study, an attempt 
to describe something of the inner life of persons afflicted with 
blindness, their impressions of external nature, of fellow-creatures, 
of family relationship, of love. The second part of the volume 
is devoted to a history and description of the Community of 
Blind Sisters founded in Paris by Mére Bergunion a half cen- 
tury ago. The constitutions, the rules, the daily employments, 
the rooms, are described with most charming minuteness—one 
gets a good picture of this. community where, for every two 
nuns possessed of sight, a blind girl is admitted to begin her 
novitiate. 


12 —It is to be hoped that those of our readers who are in- 
terested in the cause of education will find an opportunity to 
become familiar with M. Turmann’s recent volumes, one of 
which ¢ has been crowned by the Academy, and has gone into 
a third enlarged edition. As the name indicates, this book deals 
with the education that follows school training, and suggests 
manifold means whereby Catholics may emulate and surpass the 
earnestness of secular educators. A sketch of the history of the 
“ After School” movement, which, taking the school as a centre, 
aimed at grouping around it, out of the past and present pupils, 
a body of citizens animated with a strong sense of solidarity. 
The last few years have seen this movement take on a well- 
developed organization; those who seek to be made acquainted 
with its details and significance should read M. Turmann’s 
pages. : 


* Find the Church. By William Poland, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
+ Les Seurs Aveugles. Par Maurice de la Lizeranne. Paris: Lecoffre. 
t Au Sortir del Ecole: Les Patronages. Par Max-Turmann. Paris: Lecoftre. 
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13.—In calling his latest book Zhe Path to Rome* Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc plays a little trick upon the reading public which 
prepares one in a slight measure for the surprises which the 
book holds for its readers; This young author, whose Rodes- 
pierre has become a very much discussed book among recent 
publications, belongs to a class of recent converts from the 
Church of England who are keeping things agitated or “lively ” 
across the ocean in church circles. Therefore, in coming across a 
book entitled 7he Path to Rome, one expects the usual story of an 
English convert’s journeying over the thorny pathway that leads 
from the Established Church back to Rome and to the arms of 
Mother Church. The book, however, is a very amusing ac- 
count of a pilgrimage which the author made to Rome from 
the town in Lorraine where he was once in garrison in the 
good old-fashioned way: undertaken partly in the spirit of ad- 
venture and partly as an act of Catholic devotion and in a spirit 
of reparation and thanksgiving. 

The style in which the book is written is provokingly inter- 
esting; for while one feels that the author has incurred literary 
censure for adopting a form of expression and construction in 
his sentences which is fantastic and wholly unconventional, still 
the wit and humor which flash through many of his sayings, 
and the shades of philosophic thought which every now and 
then recall the reader’s mind to deep reflection, excuse in his 
style much which would otherwise be put down against him as 
mere affectation and to a trivial desire to pose as a philosopher 
travelling about incognito. 

Many of the scenes he describes in his Itinerary from his 
starting point at “Toul, . . . by the road that goes up 
alongside the Moselle, because the valley of the Moselle runs 
straight to Rome,” have a picturesque novelty that one rarely 
finds in books of travel nowadays, when all the world does its 
own travelling and prefers to get its own impressions as it goes. 
Like all good pilgrims, this traveller tries to have morning Mass 
open every day’s journey, and in relating how he managed or 
missed this part of his programme he both amuses and in- 
structs. The following reflections are a fair example of the 
manner in which he has played pilgrim and philosopher at the 
same time: ‘Of all the things that I have read about St. Louis 


* The Path to Rome. By Hilaire Belloc. New York and London: Longmans, Green 
&.Co. 
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which make me wish I had known him to speak to, nothing 
seems to me more delightful than his manner of getting Mass 
daily whenever he marched down south, but why this should be 
so delightful I cannot tell. Of course there is a grace and in- 
fluence belonging to such a custom, but it is not of that I am 
‘speaking ; but of the pleasing sensation of order and accomplish- 
ment which attaches to a day one has opened by Mass; a 
purely temporal, and for all I know what the monks back at 
the iron-works would have called a carnal feeling; but a source 
of continual comfort to me.” This is a very pleasing reflection 
to those who practise this pious custom, and yet feel that they 
are not altogether warranted in claiming a motive of pure re- 
ligious sentiment for it, and the analysis of this “ comfort” he 
feels in hearing morning Mass he very logically sets forth in 
four different reasons; at too great length, however, for quota- 
tion. 

The unconventionality of not only his ljterary style but of 
his mode of thinking and reasoning is perhaps best illustrated 
from the book by a sentence with which he closes a lengthy 
reflection on “the Faith”: in which reflection is detected that 
note of regret one sometimes hears from the English convert at 
having to retrace so much of his way in order to arrive at 
the portals of the church: ‘‘ That attitude of difficulty and 
combat which for us others” (meaning those not born Catho- 
lics) “is always associated with the Faith” chafes and sad- 
dens his spirit at moments; he speculates and ponders upon 
its meaning. ‘What is it, do you think, that causes the con- 
flict ?”’ he asks, and then tries to reason it out on rational 
grounds, but gives it up after a weak argument or two, saying: 
“T will not attempt to explain it, for I have not the power; 
only I know that we who return suffer hard things, for there 
grows a gulf between us and many companions. We are per- 
petually thrust into minorities, and the world almost begins to 
talk a strange language; we are troubled by the human ma- 
chinery of a perfect and superhuman revelation; we are over- 
anxious for its safety, alarmed and in danger of violent deci- 
sions; and this is hard: that the Faith begins to make one 
abandon the old way of judging . . . is hard, when a man 
has loved common views and is happy only with his fellows. 

The Catholic Church will have no philosophies,” he 
continues while this mood of discontent is upon him; ‘she will 
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permit no comforts; the cry of the martyrs is in her far voice; 
her eyes, that see beyond the world, present us heaven and 
hell to the confusion of our human reconciliations, our happy 
blending of good and evil things.” Then he suddenly becomes 
enamored of this mighty mother, and her sway over mortal 
man, and he exclaims: ‘By the Lord! I begin to think this 
intimate religion as tragic as a great love. . . . Yes, cer- 
tainly,” he argues out, “religion is as tragic as a great love, 
and drags us out into the void away from our dear homes.” 
Then he abruptly ends this erratic train of thought with the 
incongruous reflection: “It is a good thing to have loved one 
woman from a child, and it is a good thing not to have to re- 
turn to the Faith.” 


14,—A very readable book* upon Fénelon’s method of di- 
recting souls has been prepared as a doctorate thesis by the 
Abbé Cagnac. After an introductory chapter devoted to the 
idea of direction, comes an historical sketch of direction as 
understood and practised in the seventeenth century. The de- 
tailed study of Fénelon’s dealings with souls of various types 
follows, and then comes a comparison of Bossuet and Fénelon. 
The author shows that he has conscientiously searched through 
the literature of his subject, and that he has taken especial 
pains to familiarize himself with every line Fénelon has left on 
the matter in hand. The book is nicely divided and finely 
written; hence the reader is helped and entertained while 
perusing it. The author speaks with a touch of bluntness 
in a number of places,—sometimes a little hastily perhaps, 
but on the whole not unprofitably. _He is not afraid to give 
his real opinion as to Bossuet’s capacity to sit in judgment 
upon Fénelon iz re mystica; neither does he hesitate to praise 
the vanquished and criticise the mighty in other theological 
disputes. His sincerity is commendable; occasionally, however, 
his positions might profit by a little fuller documentation. 


15.— The Catholic Church and Secret Societies+ is a book 
which may be welcomed by the clergy of the United States. 
The first part is devoted to a narration of the obnoxious 
features of the various secret societies condemned by the 


* Fénelon, Directeur de Conscience. Par l'Abbé Moise Cagnac. Paris: Ch. Poussielgue. 


+ The Catholic Church and Secret Societies. By Rev. Peter Rosen (Hollandale, Wiscon- 
sin), Houtkamp & Cannon. 
» . 
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church, and the second to a statement of the Catholic position 
and legislation in their regard. Father Rosen states the reason 
for the church’s hostility, in a nutshell, as follows (p. 8): ‘‘ The 
disappearance of the spirit of Christianity from the great cur- 
rents of our national life may be traced to secret societies. 
Their underlying principle is to transfer religion from a super- 
natural to a natural basis, from a theological to a human creed, 
to extinguish the Divine Providence in the government of the 
human race, and to govern man by the principles of humani- 
tarianism, materialism, and naturalism.” 


16.—The various lights of Mr. Major’s black magic and the 
fumes of his mystic cauldron rather distracted and bewildered 
him while writing Dorothy Vernon.* The story is exaggerated 
and highly improbable. Placed in the times of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it is unlikely that even in those days any such girl as 
Dorothy ever lived. If she did she was repulsive and not 
lovable, at least to the normal man. As Mr. Major pictures 
her she is little short of a brazen ‘ hussy,” jealous and intense- 
ly selfish. She is not to be blamed for her faults; no, she has 
not free will. Hot-tempered and disobedient, she even bids her 
father to cut her open, which of course he refuses to do. At 
length, after various thrilling situations, the lover bears her 
away, and the reader is glad, but sorry also for the man who 
has to live with such a woman. 

A gentle, womanly character, Madge, comes now and again 
like a ray of fair-sunlight to clear the cloud-ladened atmos- 
phere. The names of many historical personages appear in the 
book, but there is very little history. Mr. Major would value 
but slightly the opinion of one who took his historical estimates 
as serious. The book was too evidently written with a view to 
dramatization. Some of its scenes would be quite sensational 
on the stage. : 

An attractive thing about the volume are the illustrations 
by Howard Christy. 


17,—The scenes of this novelt are placed in Egypt, about 
Cairo and Shepherd’s Hotel, so familiar to many American tour- 
ists. The author gives us a problem novel on the matter of 


* Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By Charles Major. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
t The God of Things. By Florence B. Whitehouse. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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divorce. Her hero is somewhat of an indefinite and unsatisfac- 
tory character. He is an extreme fatalist and remains uncon- 
verted to the end. The heroine is a Catholic girl of staunch 
character, tender and devoted. There is an evident incongruity 
in two such creatures uniting in the harmony of love. How- 
ever, the spirit of the hero does not rule the book. It is an 
argument for the Catholic teaching on the sacrament of matri- 
mony. The girl falls in love with the hero. But she finds 
that he is already married, though he has not moral courage 
enough to tell her that. She learns the truth, and refuses to 
marry him. The wife, in order to free him, commits suicide. 
Knowing the reason of her death he marries the heroine; but 
could his life be happy with the consciousness of the price of 
his freedom? The purpose of the novel is very praiseworthy, 
but the solution of the difficulty is not a pleasant one. The 
author is to be congratulated on her defence of the Catholic 
doctrine. She has given us a readable and attractive book. 


18 —But few books published in the last years will have so 
great an educative effect on priests and cultured laymen as this 
noteworthy volume, La Question Biblique.* The Holy Scripture, 
as is well known, has become the rock against which every non- 
Catholic denomination is suffering shipwreck. While Catholics 
ever have an unfailing guide when the circumstances demand it, 
they may also investigate and study and advance in Biblical 
science. Many who have not sufficient knowledge to realize the 
importance of debated questions will sneer at all higher criticism 
and raise the ignorant cry of danger at the first publication of 
any advanced views. Better for them and for the church if they 
would keep silent. Higher criticism has its proper place, and 
many of its conclusions are almost irrefutably established, and 
upheld by our ablest Catholic scholars, such as Loisy, Lagrange, 
Clarke, Gigot, and Baron von Aiigel. Their views are naturally 
questioned by the conservative spirits in the church. Hence the 
Bible-question as we have it among ourselves and as it is stated 
by M. Houtin. His narrative is mainly that of an impartial re- 
porter, but it is clear that he supports the more advanced views. 
His style is entertaining, and his treatment is often enhanced 
with an almost dramatic arrangement of details. We ought to 
know the state of the question, and have something more than 


* La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France au XIXe Siécle. Par Albert Houtin. 
Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
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a supply of shouting with which to confute the views with which 
we do not agree. The reader of this book will be put directly 
in touch with the minds of those biblical scholars and with 
the grave problems they discuss. Let us realize the importance 
of the question and respect those scholars who are trying to 
prove that the Catholic Church not only has been but actually 
is the champion of learning among men. We hope that our 
English Catholic literature will soon be enriched by a transla- 
tion of M. Houtin’s volume. 


19 —The psychology of public speaking, the philosophy of 
that art, and its practice are very concisely explained in the 
recently published book * of Mr. J. Berg Esenwein. This volume 
is the fruit of fifteen years’ experience, in an academy of rank. 
It well merits study by all desirous of becoming acceptable 
public speakers. The author’s chapters on “ Originality,” on the 
‘‘Method of Acquiring an Oratorical Vocabulary,” and ‘ How 
to Face an Audience,” because of their many practical and 
‘ timely suggestions, are well calculated to supplement and to 
perfect what nature and what other studies have given to the 
oratorical novice. The public speaker of our day, to be effective, 
must have the gifts of originality and naturalness. The study 
of the present volume will aid in the growth and preservation 
of both. 


20 —The story of Zhe Prince Incognitot opens in France 
during the days of persecution after the recall of the Edict of 
Nantes, The author very fairly states that the persecution was 
purely political, but is not quite so fair in some of the construc- 
tions which her heroine puts upon Catholic doctrines. The hero 
is a Duke of Modena, an adventurer and an infidel. He mar- 
ries the girl, who is far below him in station. Both escape to 
the Isle of Martinique, where the duke abandons her. After- 
wards in Spain she saves him from imprisonment, but never 
lives with him again, and dies shortly after during a sea voy- 
age to England. The volume is interesting, but it does not teem 
with enthusiasm and life. It is of peculiar attraction just now 
because it tells of the scenery and the people of unhappy Mar- . 
tinique. 

* How to Attract and Hold an Audience. By J. Berg Esenwein. New York: Hinds & 
Noble. 


+ The Prince Incognito. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 
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21—Mr. Josaphare is a young writer. His volume* gives 
much promise. His themes are not commonplace; his verse is 
dignified, and his imagination fruitful. But in his ambition he 
at times o’erleaps himself, growing vague and meaningless. 
Simplicity alone has the charm of power, such as is evidenced in 
the author’s line: ‘‘ Art is the countenance of a lovely mind.” 


22 —Our sincere hope is that this volume of gems from 
the writings of George Henry Miles + will make George Miles and 
his wotk known as they should be known to the American 
people. His poems are of exceptional power and beauty. 
Their merits were described at length in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD of October, 1901. 


23—The book in handj is a volume of reminiscences, 
reveries, tales, ballads, and sacred poems. They. will add much 
to the author’s established reputation. The author writes his 
war-verses from experience, and their lines are marked again 
and again with martial ring and stirring power. His sacred 
poems, quite imaginative, are elevated and reverent in spirit. 
The omission of the light, humorous sketches would not have 
lessened the value of the volume. 


24,.—The late Canon Bagshawe was indefatigable in his 
apostolate of the spoken and written word. He was the author 
of many books explaining Christian doctrine, and the last of 
them, entitled Zhe Treasure of the Church,§ was written just 
before his death. The Treasure of the Church is the Holy 
Eucharist. The author considers that Sacrament as the one 
great central mystery of the Catholic Church, bringing Christ 
unto us in his real presence, and giving us the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the nourishment of our souls. Chapters on Penance, 
the necessary accompaniment in many cases of the Holy 
Eucharist, follow at the end. The volume is a useful one for 
priests; admirably suited for the Catholic laity, and, because 
of its instructive, devotional, and apologetic character, well 
adapted to those without who are honestly searching for the 
truth. 


* Turquoise and Iron. By Lionel Josaphare. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 

t Gems from George Henry Miles. Annotated and edited by the Author of the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth. Chicago: J. S. Hyland & Co. 

t Poems: Medley and Palestina. By J. W. De Forest. New Haven: The Tuttle, More- 
house and Taylor Company. 

§ The Treasure of the Church; or, The Sacraments of Daily Life. By the Very Rev. J. B. 
Bagshawe, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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25 —Father Leslie wrote this guide to Westminster Abbey * at 
the request of his fellow-religious Father John Morris, who died 
suddenly, preaching from his pulpit. It is written expressly for 
those who would know the Catholic history and the Catholic tombs 
of Westminster, and particularly suited for Catholic visitors to that 
historic Abbey. The little book contains much of legend and of 
history, and contains many interesting pictures and faithful 
drawings. 


26.—Professor Smith’s latest study in politicst is a by- 
stander’s view of the question of Commonwealth or Empire, 
which, as he says, confronts the American people. America, he 
continues, is at the parting of the ways. The influences draw- 
ing her from her traditional course are plutocracy, militarism, 
and imperialism. With Professor Smith the traditional course is 
the only safe one for America. These three great evils are 
blinding her with the lust for power, seducing her with the 
empty dream of world conquest, and, while ‘apparently extend- 
ing her commercial strength and interest abroad, weakening her 
vital powers of continued life at home. The discussion is his- 
torical, and the endeavor is made to draw a lesson from the 
experience of the British Empire. Prophecies. are easily made. 
We are dealing freely in them nowadays, and perhaps some of 
Professor Smith’s will not be verified; but it is well for us, 
who are oftentimes headstrong, to listen and ponder over the 
admonitions of one who has no special cause to plead, for as a 
people we are surely pursuing a course of which our forefathers 
never dreamt. 


27.—Father Raycroft has done a creditable service to Catho- 
lic sermon literature in publishing his volume of discourses.{ 
We may assure him, against the questioning verdict of his own 
humility, that there is much of worth in them. Evidently they are 
the fruit of serious thought, long experience, and practised insight 
into the common needs of the people. The sermons are some- 
what after the manner of meditations on the Passion. Then 
follow discourses on the Our Father and Hail Mary, and on 

“A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey. By Eric William Leslie, S.J. .New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

t Commonwealth or Empire. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


t Sermons on the Stations of the Cross, the Our Father, Hail Mary, ete. By Rev. B. J. 
Raycroft, A.M. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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most practical every-day questions, such as education, divorce, 
gambling, etc. All are marked by a clear, simple style, by 
power, and, above all else, by originality. We wish the volume 
a wide circulation. But one thing surprised our eyes and dis- 
tracted our souls in reading it.. That was the rather frequent 
quoting from secular poets not renowned for their spirituality. 
Holy Writ has ample passages sufficiently striking and beautiful. 


~ 





A VICIOUS NOVEL.* 


The Catholic, without any author’s name but presumably by 
Richard Bagot—whose two other and similar works are ex- 
ploited on the title-page—is a book wholly useless except as an 
opportunity for a bright satirist to vent his spleen on current 
religious thought in England. 

It is misnamed, for there is not a normal Catholic in it, but 
all who stalk through its- pages under that name are perverts 
from the true type of every-day experience. 

Lady Eva Fitzgower, of noble birth, “a proud English- 
woman,” as the author says, is left an orphan and is attracted 
to the Catholic Church by its gorgeous ceremonials. She strolls 
into a fashionable parish church, St. Peter's, London, presided 
over by Monsignor Vancelour, a priest of noble birth and 
handsome person, just as the sun is setting and the rich notes 
of a ‘new organ are filling the perfumed air with melody. 
She follows the sensuous impressions of that hour until, after 
several social disappointments overtake her, she becomes a 
Catholic. Her beauty and zeal make her a marked convert. 
Her disposition to be a boss, however, leads her into many 
difficulties. Old friends forsake her, doors usually open wide to 
her aristocratic person are closed on account of her success in 
winning weak-minded members of variaus families over to Rome. 
To be shunned in high life where she was ‘once popular was 
hard enough, but more bitter to her was the cold treatment she 
received from the Catholic families of St. Peter’s exclusive set. 
Her zeal was too strenuous for them to approve, and they held 
aloof from her and criticised her. She decides to see Mon- 
signor Vancelour once again, upbraid him for the treachery of 
Catholics to their faith, and then retire to a convent. 

* The Catholic. ——— New York: John Lane. 
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Meanwhile her zeal at St. Peter's has caused a new set of 
enemies to accuse her of over-fondness for Monsignor Vancelour 
as a cause for her conversion. Fashionable society, only too 
glad to ascribe some other reason for her faith than real re- 
ligion, circulate the story eagerly and it reaches the ears of 
Cardinal Grimsby, a thinly veiled caricature in the book of Car-— 
dinal Newman. He sends for Monsignor Vancelour and dis- 
patches him on a mission to Rome. 

By a strange mischance Lady Eva and Monsignor Vancelour 
leave England on the same train, though each is ignorant of 
the other’s presence. The discovery of their simultaneous de- 
parture was like a bombshell to fashionable London, and made 
such a widespread commotion that only a public announcement 
by the cardinal could quiet it. Lady Eva also heard of it, and 
wrote a letter to the cardinal, which he published, that she 
was in retirement in Sorrento. The affair gradually dies out. 
Lady Eva discovers that she has no vocation for a convent life, 
and as the book closes she marries the organist, Ernest de 
Keramur, who first excited her Catholic affections that golden 
afternoon at St. Peter’s, London. He was a relative of Monsig- 
nor Vancelour and a Frenchman of noble blood. Lady Eva re- 
turns to fashionable life, and her husband, after a brief married 
life, is killed by a fall from a horse. The last seen of Lady 
Eva is in the East End of London, where in the garb of a 
Sister of Charity she fights a drunken husband who is Staind 
to beat his wife. She is strenuous to the last. 

Whatever the book might be written by one who is in 
sympathy with Catholic feeling, it is ruined as a serious work 
by the sour pen of a scold. The most harmful thing about it 
is the impression it would give a non-Catholic of the priest- 
hood and laity. The priests in the book who are not knaves 
are fools, and the laity are one and all either cads or milksops. 
Indeed, such a caustic pen. should never try to portray things 
dear to struggling human hearts. The business of the author is 
that of the clown in the circus—to do foolish things so well as to 
win praise for it. When he attempts serious work his folly is 
so grotesque by contrast that it is revolting. Every Catholic 
should abhor the vulgarity with which his faith is treated in 
this book, and make haste to assure any one who reads it that 
it is as foolish as it is vile. 
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The Tablet (7 June): Publishes a report of the judge’s sum- 
ming up in the libel action of Fr. Bernard Vaughan 
against Zhe Rock, which resulted in a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

(14 June): Fr. Gerard, S.J., corrects the “extraordinary 
misconception,” to which Zhe Spectator has given pub- 
licity, regarding the attitude of the Holy See toward 
Protestantism in Rome. Mentions that there are now 
twenty-two women students at the Catholic University 
of Fribourg. 

(21 June): Considers the new interpretation of the mira- 
cle of the Pool of Bethesda put forward by Fr. Van 
Bebber in the Theologische Quartalschrift. 

(28 June): Publishes some notes on the career of the 
late Lord Acton, with special relation to the contro- 
versy in which he figured thirty years ago, and his sub- 
sequent attitude. 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (1 June): P. Dimnet presents a criti- 
cal estimate of Father Tyrrell’s writings, giving very 
high praise while at the same time noticing certain de- 
fects, and involuntarily conveying the impression that 
the critic himself is not cognizant of all the disadvan- 
tages under which the author had to labor. P. Boudin- 
hon publishes a translation of Fr. Thurston’s articles on 
the history of the Angelus. P. Blanc contends that the 
question of Transformism must be considered not only 
from a scientific but also from a metaphysical stand- 
point. P. Despreux draws attention to certain frequent 
incongruities in ceremonies and in sermons. 

(1 June): P. Lepitre (author of Saznut Antoine in the Le- 
coffre series) gives a sketch of Saint Anthony with 
legendary details omitted. P. Dimnet continues his arti- 
cles upon Fr. Tyrrell. P. Musy writes on the origin 
and meaning of the clerical tonsure. P. Delfour recalls 
Sainte-Beuve’s curious and rather questionable romance, 
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Volupté, to which, at the author’s request, Lacordaire 
contributed a chapter describing life in a Sulpician 
seminary. 

d'Histoire et de Littérature religieuses (May-June): P. 
Loisy writes of P..Hogan’s Clerical Studies that it is 
essentially progressive, and on that account very differ- 
ent from the self-styled orthodox magazines and the 
self-styled theological books with which most of the 
French clergy are fed nowadays. 

Revue des Deux Mondes (15 May): A. Fouillée finds that 
Nietzche’s egoistic concept of life is built upon ignorance 
of facts. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (May): Roger Charbonnel 
discusses the apologetic character of La Bruyére’s Les 
Caractéres. P. Leroy objects to M. de Kirwan’s state- 
ment that Evolutionism rests upon ignorance; and, after 
showing the real principles of the system, answers cer- 
tain objections against it. P. Ermoni tells how Catholic 
views of the religious development of Israel have been 
affected by the higher criticism. P. Martin speaks of 
work on the history of theology by Petavius, Thomas- 
sinus (whose defects are exposed), and Nicole. Review- 
ing M. Houtin’s book with great praise, P. Mano re- 
marks that a common fault of the French clergy is their 
overplacid trust in weapons bequeathed them by their 
ancestors. 

La Quinzaine (1 June): M. Henzey contrasts the two brilliant 
sceptics, M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Anatole France. 
The possession of humility distinguishes Lemaitre’s scep- 

‘ticism from that of the other. M. des Granges writes of 
Alfred de Musset; M. Fidao of Saint-Simonianism. M. 
Turmann takes occasion of a hygienic work just written 
by the director of the Pasteur Institute to discuss the 
health and the diseases of the social body. 

(16 June): M. Kannengieser details at length the anti- 
Ultramontane views of the late Dr. F. X. Kraus, writer 
of the sensational articles that appeared pseudonymously 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung from 1895 to 1897, fiercely 
attacking the temporal power and several other truths 
dear to “the orthodox.” Priest and professor, Kraus died 
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as he had lived, and passed away dictating an article 
in glorification of Cavour. M. Vercesi says that the 
movement for the spread of Christian Democracy in 
Italy has not been annihilated by recent Papal utterances, 
but is stronger at the present moment than ever before. 

Le Correspondant (10 June): Mgr. Le Roy, Superior General of 
the Missionaries of the Holy Ghost, discusses the causes 
and proposes the remedies of the disorganization of native 
African families. M. Paul Delay writes in high praise of 
the efforts of the Empress Féodorowna of Russia to alle- 
viate the condition of the poor in that country. 

(15 June): Vicomte de Richemont, from. the unedited 
papers of Cardinal Consalvi, discloses much that is new 
regarding the relations of France and the Holy See in 
1815. 

M. Piolet declares that the domination of England in 
South Africa will make for liberty, justice, and religion, 
but that nevertheless the future of the Cape is not with 
the English nor yet with the Dutch, but with the blacks, 
who now number 4,000,000, and will count 64,000,000 
within three-quarters of a century. 

Bulletin Trimestriel des anciens éléves de Saint-Sulpice (15 May): 
Notes the late Father Hogan’s ideas as to the necessity 
of every priest having a spiritual director. An appeal to 
Catholic students at the universities to patronize the 
Catholic faculties by preference. A suggestion to be- 
queath libraries to institutions where great good can be 
done rather than to scatter fine collections among heirs. 

Canoniste Contemporain (May): A very careful criticism of M. 
Houtin’s recent book on Scripture. M. Philippe writes of. 
the formation of the present ecclesiastical law upon mar- 
riage, and mentions differences of opinion as to the ab- 
solute indissolubility. 

L’ Enseignement Chrétien (1 June): Paul Lahargon suggests the 
advisability of attempting gradual rather than sudden and 
complete reform of the system of state education. 

Le Sillon (25 May): M. Lefort recalls Lacordaire’s example . to 
show that one can be a Catholic without denying a single 
legitimate aspiration of the age, or shrinking from contact 
with it. 
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L’Univers Israélite (t June): Contends that Egypt bestowed 
upon Christianity the custom of praying for the dead. 

L’ Univers (26 May): M. Rastoul comments upon the expense 
put upon the poor in those cities where the law for- 
bids a priest to accompany funerals unless in a closed 
carriage. 

La Croix (29 May): Cyr suggests the need of an endeavor to 
imitate the organization of the Belgian Catholics which 
secured so happy a victory at the elections. 

Le Figaro (15 May): Marcel Prévost draws attention to the 
wisdom and accuracy of the church’s notion of marriage. 

Etudes (5 June): Apropos of the anti-clerical commemoration 
of Auguste Comte, P. Moisant recalls Comte’s numerous 
and severe criticisms upon anti-clericalism. P. Dudon 
discusses the recent elections with hope in the future. 
(20 June): P. Hamon says that no adequate biography 
of the Blessed Margaret Mary has yet been written. P. 
Brucker replies to P. Mandonnet in the ‘controversy con- 
cerning Probabilism. 
de Lille (May): P. Boulay writes to further the growing 
tendency to ally science and philosophy. M. Merlent 
eulogizes Pierre Loti’s book on the last days of Pekin. 
M. Béhague essays an apologetic thesis to show by study 
of contemporary facts, together with psychological and 
social analysis, that the alternative to Christianity is help- 
lessness, suffering, and death. 

Revue Générale (June): P. Chauchie describes the universities of 
Paris and Boulogne in their earliest days. M. Antheunis 
gives a brief sketch of the history of English “ pastoral” 
literature. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (16 May): P. Fontaine writes a long 
letter on the present state of apologetics, and in his own 
inimitable way reveals the awful incapacity of those writers 
who keep in touch with the times, mark out lines of ad- 
vance, and influence the intellectual world, still so per- 
sistently indifferent to P. Fontaine’s warnings. P. Caruel, 
S.J., publishes two conferences on the present crisis of 
religious faith. 

(16 June): Fr. Verhelst presents a lengthy résumé of the 
discussion concerning the Turin Winding-Sheet. V. De 
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Brabandére begins a series of papers to show the identity 
of liberalism and anti-clericalism. 

Science Catholique (June): P. Gombault enumerates the writings 
that have appeared on the new method of apologetic, his 
comments being in harmony with the general policy of 
La Science Catholique. P. Biguet résumés the career of 
Pére Gratry. PP. Terrasse describes the anti-duelling cen- 
gress and its work. 

Studi Religiosi (May-June): P. Bley gives an interesting ac- 
count of the religious beliefs and customs of certain sav- 
age tribes in Oceanica. P. Minocchi treats scientifically 
of the history of the Hebrew language. The book re- 
views, as well as the theological and scriptural notes, con- 
tain a good many interesting entries, some of which are 
very open and very significant in tone. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 June): G. Grabinski continues his sketch 
of the career of the Duchess de Berry. Reproduction of 
A. Galassini’s discourse on Dante’s patriotic ideals. J. 
Trochia writes on recent progress in electric railways. 
An interesting description of the local Catholic Congress 
held last April at Apulia. 

(16 June): S. Rumor sketches the career of Mons. Giu- 
seppe Fogazzaro. Prof. Zampini reproduces his discourse 
upon the benefits of studying the Gospel. 

Rivista Internazionale (June): Prof. Corsi insists upon the ne- 
cessity of consistent international law with regard to 
the civil divorces of foreigners. S. Piovani considers the 
attempts of French Catholics to obtain the liberty of 
teaching. 

Civilta Cattolica (21 June): Discusses the “ new religion” which 
so-called liberals would wish to impose upon Italy. 
Conside@@ the comparative bravery of Christians and non- 
Christians. Writes against duelling in view of a recent 
affair at Rome, loudly discussed in the public press. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (May): P. Knabenbauer writes on the 
recently discovered fragment of FEcclesiasticus. P. 
Gruber comments upon the French Associations Law. 
Description of the development of journalism in Japan. 

Razin y Fe (June): P. Amado writes on the history and the 
ceremonial of royal coronations. P. Martinez continues 
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his criticism of a recent attempt to explain Transubstan- 
tiation in a new fashion. P. Murillo continues his de- 
fence of the Latin nations in the present day. 

(July): P. Fita writes upon the labors in Spain of St. 
James the Apostle. P. Astrain continues to tell the 
share of Spanish theologians in the Council of Trent. P. 
Aicardo describes the great Monumenta Historica Societa- 
tis Jesu edited by the Jesuit Fathers of the Spanish 
Province. P. Amado points to the weaknesses of the 
modern science of zsthetics. 

Revista Ibero-Americana de Ciencias Eclesidsticas (1 May): Bishop 
Maura of Orihuela writes on liberty. R. Valbuena tells 
of the recently discovered fragment of the Hebrew text 
of Ecclesiasticus. P. Getino contributes some notes toward 
a history of theology. 

(1 June): P. Casanova writes on Christian Sociology. P. 
Conde remarks that. P. Besse underrates the Spanish 
school of Thomists. { 
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WE publish elsewhere Secretary Root’s official statement: 
that the public schools in the Philippines are not being used as 
a means of proselytizing. The information that the Catholic 
press gave credence to was awry in most of its particulars, and 
inasmuch as it misstated facts, the misstatements are withdrawn. 
Of course it is natural for one to feel somewhat provoked when 
he has been led astray in spite of every effort to verify his 
facts; still, on the whole, the agitation has not been without its 
good effects. We have the utmost confidence in the rectitude 
of purpose of the Administration itself, and do not sympathize 
even a little bit with any of the Catholic papers that take oc- 
casion to find fault and misconstrue any and every effort that 
is made to solve the many difficulties that exist in the Philip- 
pines. A more trustful and generous policy will attain better 
results. The storm of protest that the charge against the public- 
school methods awakened will sharpen the consciences of those 
who have to do with enforcing the law in the Philippines, and 


the heretofore unrestrained missionary zeal of some of the 
teachers will receive a salutary check. 





> 


One of the resolutions passed at the Convention of the 
National Educational Association in Minneapolis is as follows: 

“We regard true education as inseparable from morality, 
and believe the public school the recognized agency to make 
this relation binding. We urge public-school authorities of the 
country, teachers and parents, to give strict attention to moral 
instruction in our schools as the true foundation of character 
and citizenship. Every consideration of. good public policy and 
healthful social conditions point to the'nece$sity of such instruction.” 

The next resolution deplores the disuse of the English Bible 
as a “masterpiece of literature,’ and adds: ‘‘We hope and ask 
for such a change of public sentiment in this regard as will 
permit and encourage the English Bible, now honored by name 
in many school laws and State constitutions, to be read and 
studied as a literary work of the highest and purest type, side 
by side with the poetry and prose which it has inspired and in 
_ large part informed.” One-of the Committee on Resolutions is 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent, Albany, N. Y. 

Before he went. to Minneapolis to sign these resolutions the 
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same Mr. Skinner excluded from a public school at Lima, 
N. Y., a few nuns, because they dressed in a “religious garb.” 
They would teach morality in the school, but it was not Mr. 
Skinner’s kind of morality, hence they were thrown out. While 
he casts out the Catholic nuns on the pretext of wearing a re- 
ligious garb, he would introduce “the English Bible.” If this 
were done in the Philippines there would be some reason for a 
violent protest, but it is done here in the Empire State of New 
York, and Charles R. Skinner goes suavely on his way with 
his work of Protestantizing the Public Schools. 


- 
> 





When we look at matters dispassionately, it seems to be 
certain that the Friars of four of the religious orders cannot go 
back to their holdings. As Cardinal Rampolla says, “their 
presence would provoke trouble.” Their usefulness as preachers 
of the Gospel or as ministers of the sacraments is at an end in 
their former parishes. The reason is, and the only reason is, 
because they allowed Spain to use them as her political agents, 
and the hatred against Spain was directed particularly against 
the friar representatives of Spain. It is a great pity that the 
circumstances are such, and we can only deplore the fact that 
the great religious orders, who evangelized and civilized the 
islands of the East, should have allowed themselves to be 
placed in such an unenviable position. Here is the problem as 
the United States Government faces it. It is an extremely delicate 
one to handle. The Friars, however, in view of their noble work 
of three centuries, are deserving of the greatest consideration, 
and any attempt “‘to deport them,” “rudely to expei them,” 
would make for them a thousand friends and would recoil on the 
heads of the principals in the act of expulsion. Rome is very 
wise in doing it all gradually. Let the waves of feeling that 
now surge about this question subside, and in time the Friars 
will go themselves, and their places will be taken by priests of 
nationalities other than Spanish, or by native Filipinos trained 
under American auspices. 

The outcome. of the negotiations of the Taft Commission is 
really more successful than Secretary Root would have it. If it 
had resulted as he desired, there would have been no end of 
complications, recriminations, and bitter feelings. As it is, the 
Friars, seeing that their usefulness is at an end and their places 
are being filled by others more suitable, will voluntarily go 
back to their homes in Spain. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR CONCERNING 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


‘<I BEG to advise you that on the 5th day of July Vice-Governor Wright, 
the acting governor of the Philippines, was requested to report by cable the 
facts bearing upon the charge, which has recently been extensively circulated, 
that official positions in the public-school service in the Philippines have been 
used for proselyting purposes, especial reference being made to an article 
which had just appeared in the Catholic Times. 


‘¢ The following dispatch has now been received from Governor Wright : 

‘Manila, July 9.—Secretary of War, Washington: Referring to the 
telegram from your office of 6th inst., charges made by Catholic Times un- 
founded in every essential particular. Untrue that nearly all American 
teachers are Protestant preachers and proselyters. The fact is, one division 
superintendent was preaching in the United States a short time, then became 
teacher. Possibly two or three similar instances among teachers. Bryan, 
head of normal school, was never clergyman and never occupied a pulpit here 
or anywhere. 

‘¢¢ There are now two American Catholic teachers in school of instruction 
(normal school) and five in Manila city schools. Native teachers in city num- 
bering 140, all Catholics. Untrue that teachers of normal schools are proselyt- 
ing and that school graduates only Protestants. Exceptional that any gradu- 
ate is other than Catholic. Untrue Filipino is taught that Protestantism 
brings enlightenment and Catholicism ignorance and tyranny. No reason to 
suppose that Stone, superintendent, and Oliver, principal of Manila schools, 
bigoted or anti-Catholic. Both deny it, as also the statement that graduates 
of Catholic University have been refused place in Manila and sent into the 
wilderness. Private secretary of Commissioner Moses Catholic, also private 
secretary of Atkinson, general superintendent of public instruction; also, 
three division superintendents. Have shown your cable to Rev. William D. 
McKinnon, Catholic priest, a member of the advisory board general instruc- 
tion, who confirms the statement of facts made by me above. Law to inaugu- 
rate public-school system forbids religious instruction in schools or school 
buildings by teachers, but allows same three days per week in school buildings 
by priests or preachers, out of school hours, upon request of parents. (See 
section 16, Act 74.) This intended as concession to Catholic sentiment. 
There are about 3,400 native teachers employed in the islands, all of whom are 
Catholics. Teachers selected without reference to religion and not allowed to 
preach or teach religion in schools No discrimination against Catholic 
teachers. ‘WRIGHT.’ 


‘You will observe that the statements of this dispatch were confirmed by 
Father McKinnon, a priest officially connected with the public-school system, 
and having the most thorough familiarity with the existing conditions in the 


7 
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Philippines, and who was formerly secretary to Archbishop Chappelle, the 
direct representative of the Holy See in the Philippines. The statements of 
the dispatch appear to be further confirmed by remarks which are published in 
the newspapers this morning, as made by Archbishop Ireland in a speech de- 
livered at a convention of the National Educational Association at Minnea- 
polis.” 

The secretary then quotes from the address of Archbishop Ireland, and 
continues : 

‘¢ None of the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, whose duty it is to 
safeguard the interests of their church, and who are familiar with the facts, 
have made any such charges as are referred to in the inquiry addressed to 
Governor Wright and in his answer above quoted. . I am confident that they 
know better what the true facts are than the unknown and irresponsible 
sources of these adverse statements. 

‘‘It is the purpose of the Philippine government to maintain in the 
archipelago the same kind of free, non-sectarian instruction which exists in 
the United States, and which has proved to be for the interest of religion and 
all religions. The government means, so far as it possibly can, to give educa- 
tion to the people of the islands, and it will do this without any discrimination 
for or against any church or sect. It does not mean that any officer or teacher 
of the public-school system shall use his position to build up or pull down any 
church whatever, whether Catholic or Protestant. The laws already enacted 
in the Philippine islands contain the following provision : 

‘¢ «No teacher or other person shall teach or criticise the doctrines of any 
church, religious sect or denomination, or shall attempt to influence the pupils 
for or against any church or religious sect in any public school established 
under this act. If any teacher shall intentionally violate this section, he or she 
shall, after due hearing, be dismissed from the public service.’ 

‘¢ Conformity to this provision, in the spirit as well as in the letter, will be 
strictly required.. I think the government of the Philippines is entitled to ask 
that citizens of the United States shall not assume, or believe upon mere 
rumor and unproved statements, that the government is not in good faith en- 
forcing this law which it has made.” 
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AN APPEAL FROM CHAPLAIN DOHERTY. 


MANILA,. June 12, 1902. 

DEAR FATHER DOYLE: I arrived Monday in good condition after a record 
trip of twenty-three days. The conditions here have much improved within 
the past four years, and the city is very beautiful and cleanly and, with the ex- 
ception of the present scourge of cholera, is much more habitable and healthy 
than of yore. Affairs ecclesiastical are in statu guo with every one waiting for 
something to happen. In the meantime there is a crying need for prayer- 
books and Catholic literature. The little. black-covered Mass Book is most 
needed, but the climate needs a stronger cover. The Spanish-English books 
have a value, and are interesting to the students; but Spanish is not used as a 
vernacular, and the English books are most important. I have just received 
my orders to join the regiment, which is stationed in Northern Luzon and 
somewhat widely scattered. I shall make it my earliest effort to acquire the 
local language and be understood by the people. In this work Spanish is 
helpful, for all the books are written in Spanish—Illocano, Tagalo, Visayan. I 
feel glad to be here and am hopeful of doing some good for the cause. Noth- 
ing systematic is possible until the ecclesiastical situation is settled, and then, 
under episcopal sanction, organization can be effected and work can be carried 
on with definite purpose. 

Some day, when the Winchester idea of a missionary seminary is a /ai¢ 
accompli, | hope to see among the students some of the better class of Filipinos, 
who will add to their knowledge of this country an appreciation of American 
spirit and do good work where it is necessary. 

But all that is to be met with later. Now literature is needed. Mass 
Book (vest pocket edition), Plain Facts, etc., etc. 

Living is very expensive here just now, and I know of no one who can 
afford to subscribe in any measure. But if you do, just let them know that 
others than the Catholics are distributing lots of literature in Spanish-English, 
and in the native tongues, and that as yet we have not done even as much as 
non-Catholics wish to see done. Only to-day an officer, whom I visited in the 
hospital, said that he was glad that his regiment had a Catholic chaplain, and 
that the solution of many difficulties were possible to us in dealing with a 
people entirely Catholic. Do send me all literature, books, medals, etc., that 
you can get. Yours fraternally, 


F. B. DOHERTY, C.S.P. 
Address Chaplain Doherty, 11th Cavalry, Vigan, Island of Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


We are now filling some large boxes with prayer-books and other things 
that would prove useful in the Philippines. It will cost $100. Any one who 
would like to ‘‘ chip in” and help us can send their contributions to Rev. A. P. 
Doyle, 120°West 60th Street, New York. 


s 
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JUDGE TAFT’S FINAL LETTER. 


THE negotiations of the past month on the Friar question have reached an 
issue which will ultimately prove beneficial to all concerned. It is outlined in 
Taft’s final letter to Mr. Root: 


Secretary of War, Washington: 
Following answer to your dispatch just received : 


I am happy to be able to assure you that the Holy See has learned with 
the most lively satisfaction the high consideration by which Mr. Root, in the 
name of the Government of the United States, recognizes the fitness of the 
measures which the Holy See, independently of the solution of any economic 
questions, designs taking to ameliorate the religious situation of the archipelago 
and to co-operate in the pacification of the people under the American sover- 
eignty, measures indicated in my memoir of the 21st of June and in my letter 
the oth of July. p 

These declarations of the Secretary of War do honor to the deep political 
wisdom of the Government of the United States, which knows how to appreci- 
ate the happy influence of the Holy See for the religious and civil elevation of 
peoples, especially of Catholic peoples. 

With equal satisfaction the Holy Father has taken into the account the as- 
surance given by Mr. Root that the American authorities in the Philippine 
Islands and the Government of the United States will put forth all possible 
efforts to maintain the good understanding so happily established with the 
authorities of the Catholic Church. On his part the Sovereign Pontiff will not 
fail to give to the Apostolic Delegate who will soon be sent to the Philippine 
Islands the most precise instructions conformable to my memoir of the 21st of 
June and my letter of the 9th of July. 

The main lines for future negotiations indicated in the views of these two 
documents having been accepted by the Secretary of War, the representative 
of the Holy See in the archipelago will enter into relations with the American 
authorities in the Philippines on the four points indicated by the Secretary of 
War at the close of his cablegram. 

The Holy See does not doubt that the mutual confidence and the combined 
action of the representatives of the Holy See and the American Government 
will easily produce a happy solution of the pending questions and inaugurate 
for that noble country a new era of peace and true progress. 

Farewell audience fixed for Monday noon. 2. RAPT: 
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KEEN critic has suggested that we are now in a period of ‘‘ compulsory 
A novel-reading.” Owing to the energy and skill displayed in advertising 
we have to take such precautions to avoid worthless books that many are 
actually forced to read them. To-day, however, books are not advertised 
mainly by their loving friends. Our latter-day publishers are swiftly forming 
themselves upon the elegant models offered by our venders of cosmetics and 
patent medicines. The skill, energy, and capital which have made the virtues 
of Blank’s Soap and Dash’s Compound familiar to the very babes in the re- 
motest hamlets of California, are now trumpeting the merits of The Mississippi 
Bubble. The managers of theatres and the manufacturers of cigarettes and 
crackers no longer hold undisputed possession of the public bill-boards. For 
weeks in every elevated station in New York posters of Zhe Hound of the 
Baskervilles dazzled the eyes of millions of passengers. Last winter cards in 
the street-cars declared that Gen. Lew Wallace regards Zarry Thou Till I 
Come as one of the best novels in English. Sandwich signs, carried by 
battered tramps on Broadway, proclaimed the thrilling interest of Zhe Helmet 
of Navarre. Then, too, the literary agents of our department stores, whose 
alluring accounts of fine corded dimities, folding-beds, and open-stock patterns 
in dinner sets have long ranked among the first attractions of our daily 
press, have joined the publishers in drawing attention to the new books by 
every means short of personal assault. 

In 1902 the unknown author is asextinct as the dodo. The name of rising 
genius is heralded from one end of the country to the other, and his picture is 
furnished to every paper that can be persuaded to printit. A little while ago 
Mary MacLane, the ‘‘ Marie Bashkirtseff of Butte, Montana,’ wrote some in- 
credibly silly confessions. Several weeks before they came out the publisher 
mailed to the principal newspapers proof-sheets of striking chapters. Then 
came a torrent of anecdotes about the girl, half-tone portraits, full face and 
profile, in street dress and in evening dress, and assorted sizes of interviews. 
By the time of actual publication the unfortunate young woman was known to 
most newspaper readers in America; and, instead of two small editions in three 
years, as with Jane Austen, Mary MacLane can probably pride herself on two 
large editions sold on advance orders. 

But while every publisher is shouting his wares from the housetops, are 
the consumers of books growing equally in grace and knowledge? The 
gentle reader, with all his gentleness, used to offer stubborn resistance to a 
book he did not like. If he had satisfied his craving for Jane Austen’s Sense 
and Sensibility by purchasing two editions, he stopped; and neither Mr. Eger- 
ton nor Miss Austen dreamed of making him budge. To-day the publisher 
and the author do not yield so meekly. They have destroyed the old balance 
of power; they now plan an elaborate campaign to make a book the fashion, 
and force it upon us, willy, nilly. Our grandfathers took up a much-discussed 
novel, certain that, however poor, it has recommended itself to many people. 
We pathetically follow the tradition of reading the books that are talked 
about, certain of nothing except that for a month the title has stared at us on 
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every hand. We wade through it because we suppose everybody else is read- 
ing it, and we want to hold up our heads in civilized society. Thus the 
shrewd publisher and author catch us and stuff us like silly Strassburg geese. 
What are we going to do about it? Most of us will donothing. But peo- 
ple of education owe it to themselves not to be stampeded by mere shouting. 
They should withstand the vociferous attacks of the advertiser, and remain un- 
ashamed, even though they have read none of the immortal masterpieces that 
within a twelve-month have sunk to oblivion. If we are to hold our own, 
we must stick to Emerson’s rule of waiting till a book has lived at least a year 
before we favor it with our attention. And we must more than ever try to 
steady our judgment by turning back to the books that have endured for a 
generation or more. If from time to time we return to the masters, we may 


hope to be guided by reason instead of by noise. 
* * * 


The Bodleian Library at Oxford University, which recently celebrated the 
three-hundreth anniversary of its opening day, is admitted by many scholars to 
be the most interesting literary treasury in the world. June 25, 1602, marked 
the throwing open to Oxonians and, under restrictions, to the general puk- 
lic, of the library that has remained a monument to the name and munificence 
of Thomas Bodley. From an infant of but 2,000 volumes, which Bodley left to 
the care and kindness of his alma mater, the library has grown, till now it 
takes rank among the giants of its kind. The number of printed volumes to- 
day in the Bodleian is not far short of 600,000, besides some 30,000 manu- 
scripts and innumerable engravings and monumental brasses. 

Sir Thomas Bodley—he was knighted by James I. in recognition of his 
services—had grown weary of diplomatic labors and the bickerings and jeal- 
ousies of Queen Elizabeth’s court. He longed once more for the solitude of 
Oxford, where he could pursue in peace the studies his heart delighted in. Re- 
signing, therefore, much to his sovereign’s regret, the post of ambassador to 
France, he retired to the university and set about endowing the library he had 
long thought offounding. Several attempts had been made before his, notably 
that of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in the fifteenth century ; but somehow, 
probably for want of personal attention, the proposed library had always fallen 
through, and only a miscellaneous assortment of books and manuscripts re- 
mained. 

Bodley altered all that and placed his collection on a solid foundation. 
His emissaries scoured Europe and spent £10,000, in those days an enormous 
sum of money, in picking up every literary treasure that gold could buy. Four 
years were spent in this work and in that of properly arranging a scheme of en- 
dowment and administration, and then, on that June day, the Bodleian library 
opened its doors to the world, with Dr. James as its first curator. Bodley 
spent the remaining years of his life in cherishing and increasing the collection 
and in supervising all the details of its maintenance. When he died his body 
was interred in the chapel of Merton College, and a marble statue of the 
knight, surrounded by books and robed in his scholar’s gown, was erected to 
his memory. 

The first curator’s chief work was the compiling of a catalogue of the few 
thousand books and manuscripts entrusted to his care. After a year’s labor he 
had completed an elaborately engrossed Latin index, and for 240 years that 
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remained the only catalogue in existence, though the library had meanwhile 
grown to include as many tens of thousands of books as it had previously num- 
bered hundreds. Of course additions, changes, and-insertions had’ been made 
in the old manuscript catalogue of Dr. James, but so great was the force of 
conservatism that no one had dared to supersede the first curator’s labors by an 
intelligent compilation of the library’s contents. Even Thomas Hearne, the 
librarian from 1701 till 1716, to whose bibliographical instincts the Bodleian 
owes so much, did not venture on the task of a new index, though he did much 
to reform the old one. Had he remained at his post, perhaps he might have 
essayed what was rapidly becoming a herculean task, but unfortunately the 
spirit of the times was against him, and his leanings toward the Jacobite cause 
and the House of Stuart forced the university authorities to demand his resig- 


nation. 

And when the new catalogue was undertaken and completed, in 1843, its 
character was fully in keeping with the old-fashioned notions that had delayed 
its beginnings for almost two centuries and a half. It consisted, and consists 
to-day, of no fewer than 700 manuscript folio volumes, arranged entirely by 
authors, with spaces for the insertions and additions that are constantly being 
made.: Since its foundation almost the library has been privileged first by the 
Stationer’s Company, and later on by act of Parliament, to receive a copy of 
every publication that is copyrighted in Great Britain, which means the addi- 
tion to the collection of thousands upon thousands of volumes yearly. The 
number of separate works catalogued to-day is almost 1,200,000, but no at- 
tempt has been made at an index by subjects, nor is there any way of identify- 
ing a work save by the name of its author. Many of the individual collections 
presented, however, have catalogues of their own, which are more comprehen- 
sive, while the manuscripts are separately collated ina Latin index. 

The buildings in which ‘these great treasures are housed include the old 
library, known as ‘‘ Schools,” and the Camera Bodleiana, formerly the Rad- 
cliffe library building. ‘‘Schools” is an old quadrangle of which the central 
portion dates back to the fifteenth century. Here are stored all the old books 
and manuscripts. ‘‘ Schools” is the library proper, and is open only from 9 
o’clock in the morning till 3 or 5 in the afternoon, according to the season of 
the year. A stringent rule forbids the introduction of artificial light of any 
kind into the old library, and all work must be begun and ended in daylight. 
The fittings and contents of the library are practically the same now as in the 
time of Charles I., shortly after the Bodleian was opened; not even the old- 
fashioned seats have changed. There is no more realistic relic left of English 
ways three hundred years ago than the old library in ‘‘ Schools.” The Camera, 
however, or Bodleian chambers, will be found a trifle less stilted and anti- 
quated. Here, in a beautiful modern building, one may read at leisure, from 10 
o’clock till 10, the modern books and current papers and periodicals. The 
Camera building is essentially the reading room of the Bodleian library. The 
expenses of management for the whole library amount to a bare $25,000 a year. 

The various colleges of Oxford have also acquired extensive libraries of 
their own; in fact the college libraries altogether contain possibly 300,000 
volumes. So that the student at Oxford cannot be said to be exactly in want 
of reading matter. But let it not be imagined that the Bodleian library is a 
free-for-all institution. Far from it; even the university members are only ad- 
mitted to its use on the payment of an annual fee, and as for strangers—well, 
the nondescript class known as “‘ literary men” may, when well recommended, 
be permitted to examine and make extracts from the works they desire to see. 
Such are the closely drawn lines that fence off the treasures of the old library 
from the vulgar gaze. The reading room, in Camera, is more cosmopolitan, 
and is open to any who have business there, but ‘‘ Schools” is in truth a closed 
book to all save admitted members and well recommended literary men. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion. Delivered at Edinburgh in 1go1-1902. By William 
James. II. DandC. Pp. 525. Price $3.20 net. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: K 

Dark Pages of English History. Being a short account of the Penal Laws enacted against 
Catholics from Henry Vill. to George IV. By J. R. Wellington, M.A. Pp. 162. 
Price 75 cts. net. Derriana: Essays and occasional Verses chiefly relating to the 
Diocese of Derry. By the Most Rev. Dr. O'Doherty. Pp. 320. Price $2. 

MASSON ET CIE, Paris: 
Le Linceul du Christ: Etude Scientifique. Par Paul Vignon. Pp. 200.. Avec g Planches. 
VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 
Au Sortir del’Ecole: Les Patronages. Par Max Turmann. Pp. 400. Price 3 fr. 50. 
Les Seurs Aveugles. Par Maurice de la Lizeranne. Pp. 430. 
LIBRAIRIE PLON, Paris: 
Le Rayon. Scenes Evangéliques. Septitme Edition. Par M. R. Monlaur. Pp. 210. 
AMERICAN Book COMPANY, New York: 

Roddy's Elementary Geography. Pp. 128. Price 50 cts.——Roddy's Complete Geography. 

Pp. 144. Price $1. By H. Justin Roddy, M. S. 
ALLYN & BACON, Boston: 

Imitation and Analysis English Exercises. Based on Irving's Sketch Book. By Francis P. 

Donnelly, S.J. Pp. 190. Price 60 cts. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London, Eng.: 

The Education Bill. By Rev. M.F. Glancey. What the Catholic Church Is and What 
She Teaches. A Short Guide for Inquiring Protestants. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. 
Bishop Brownlow (1830-1901). By the Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.R. (Pamphlets.) 
4cts. Raphael, By Virginia M. Crawford. 18 cts. Fra Bartolommeo. By M. E. 
James. 18 cts. A Book of Oratorios. Compiled by Rev. Robert Easton. Pp. 148. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

THE AVE Maria, Notre Dame, Ind.: ‘ 

A New Catechism of Christian Doctrine and Practice. By the Right Rev. James Bellord, 

D.D. Pp. 115. Price to cts. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


THIS PAGE IS FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT of Reader, Advertiser, and 
Publisher. 1. To Reader by calling attention to specially meritorious articles 
advertised. 2. To Advertiser by, FREE OF CHARGE, directing the reader’s 
attention. 3. To Publisher by reason of service rendered reader and advertiser. 

A NOVEL ICE BOX has been installed by the McCCRAY REFRIGERA- 
TOR COMPANY at St. Mary’s of Nazareth Hospital in Chicago. The three 
ice compartments of this box are hanging scales, and the quantity of ice con- 
tained in each is at all times indicated on a dial outside the box, there being a 
separate dial for each compartment. Every time they are to be replenished 
the storekeeper reads the dials to ascertain how much ice is in each box, and 
when they are filled he again reads the dials, after the manner of reading a gas 
meter, the difference between the lower and the higher figures indicating the 
quantity of ice then delivered. There is not much chance of the ice-men get- 
ting the best of the institution in the way of short weight. An illustration of 
this Hospital will appear in the September advertisement of the McCRAY RE- 
FRIGERATOR CO. 

CHARCOAL is good for the stomach. It is antiseptic, absorbent, and 
purifying. It prevents fermentation and decay of food. An ideal preparation 
is MURRAY’S CHARCOAL TABLETS,—for twenty-five years the standard. 

NOTHING ELSE but PEARLINE can get it clean with so little rubbing. 
This is true of the fine lace and silk article as well as of the blanket. Both 
need PEARLINE and it is safe for both. The finest fabrics need PEARLINE 
most. 

THE BRITISH WAR OFFICE has just purchased three SMITH PRE- 
MIER TYPEWRITERS for use by the Second Army Corps at Salisbury Plain. 

A MUSICAL EXPERT informs us that the merits of the PACKARD 
PIANOS absolutely demand investigation by any one interested in Piano develop- 
ment, as it is of the best work of the day in advanced piano-building, being a 
high-grade piano made for first-class trade. 
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